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.: \:*»* BE>tT*^IlEMEMBERED,Thatonthel7thdajor 

JL, B: Kovfioiber, A. D. 1830, in the 55th year of the Ind«- 

^ ^ V ^ ^ p<lt|(Q[iee of the United States of America, Jacob Scho- 

w^jUe i^id^pistrict, has deposited in this office, the title of a 

1 B^, t)rft Yight wjiereof he claims as Proprietor, in the words 

: IMiowin5,^t>ytit • ; 

^^ :.^ 'rit0''jb^;a.Qoloured Annual, for MDCCCXXXL 

/; rin c^nToHnl^ to the Act of Congress of the United SlBtei, 
••entitled, " An Act for the encouragement o( Learning, bysecur^ 
ing the copies of Maps, Charts, and Books, to the authors wid 
IMToprietors of such copies during the time therein mentioned.'' 
And aho to an Act, entitled **An Act supplementary to an Act, 
entitled an Act for the encouragement or Learning, by securiac 
the Copies of Maps, Charts, and Books, to the authors aim 
proprietors of such copies, during the times therein mentioned, 
•ad extending the benefits thereof to the arts oftlesigning, en- 
gnkviag t and etohing historical and other prints." 

FRED. J. BETTS. 
CUrk qfthe SmUtum Diitriei pf Nmo-TcHL 



PREFACE 



Tbs Publisher, in presentiiig4he piibiic idtljf : 
another Annual, deems it unne<^dipry igTintJLf- 
any apology for its appearance, so ibn^ '&s't)|0- 
hope oan be reasonably entertained, that his e^ 
forts to please will not be whoUy unsuccessful. 
But should he be asked why he has added ano- 
ther to the long list of annuals which have been 
published under the titles of ** Gem," ** Souve- 
nier," ** Memorial," or " Forget me not," his 
ready reply must be, that the unprecedented pa- 
tronage which has been extended to those and 
similar publications, not only in this country but ' 
in all, or nearly all the Metropolitan cities of Eu- 
rope, encourages the hope that this work will- 
also find a sufficient patronage to remunerate him 
for his labour and expense, or at least to prompt 
him to another trial. 

** The Lily" is his first attempt, and although 
he cannot claim for it that merit which would en- 
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tide it to the meed of praise, he is ready to award 
to its coDtemporaries, yet| should a liberal pub* 
lie look upon it with a favorable eye, he will 
endeavour to add some new attraction to the 
Lily in each successive publication, till if shall 
vie with thq&o ..which have already secured to 
Jthem3^v^s •4^;Righ a place in the estimation of 

:;tl{e public. V;* " 

.^ . Th|fe:liiA^\labour, and expense of preparing 

'•Av^Wtifihi^tuve work of this description is so 

.\^p-eAt, trfKl-ib^ sj^cess of the experiment so un* 

**: j&^^&o; tha{ were it not for the hope of being able 

to continue itt from year to year, the Publisiier 

would hardly have ventured to *' cast his Book 

upon the waters," with even the cheering pros* 

pectthat 

** The world would find it after many da3r8.'' 
It is now, however, before the public, and 
though all unfit to sustain itself, and like the 
Rose^ to force its way through the world by the 
strength of its thorny tendrils, yet the hope is in- 
dulged, that it will be cherished and admired, as 
the tender and drooping Lily. 
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THE yoUNG TYROLESE. 

BT MISS C. STRICKLAKD. 

Ahono tbe gaUaot band of patriots that^rtUied 
eo bi^a¥9ly round the standard of Andrew HofoTt 
thet^ -WBL^ tiot a iriore devoted champion of free* 
^om tbap Gustavus Rosen. Placed bj birtli 
and fortune bejond the cares incidental to pov^r** 
iji and bleisused in the society of a belored wife 
m^ two amiable children/Rosen had\passed the 
gieridipm of his days in tranquil happiness;. wiB* 
fortune had been a stranger to his dwellings lifi 
^e invasion of the French army poured the rad 
tide of war with remorseless ftoy into tbe once 
peaceful valleys of the Tyrol. All that was dear 
and lovely lay crushed beneath the steps of the 
conqueror ; the voice of woe and wailing waft 
heard throughout the land — mothers mourned 
for their children, children for their^pareHts* 

The sound of busy, cheerful labour ceased on 
the plains ; the joyous voice of cdiildhood was 
hushed. The note of the shepherd's pipe was 
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heard no more as he led his fleecjcare from the 
fold. The chime of sabbath bells no longer 
sweUed with hallowed melodj upon the breeze, 
summoning the inhabitants of the land to meet 
together in the house of prayer, to mingle in one 
general chorus of oraise and grateful thanksgiv- 
ing to Him from whose hand all blessings flow. 

Those bells were now only heard pealing forth 
the alarum that woke terror and dismay in the 
hearts of the feeble and the helpless, mingling in 
jangling and discordant sounds with the rolling 
of drums, the shrill blast of the bugle, or loud 
trumpet, and the deep roar of the artillery. The 
tumult of war had hushed all other sounds. 

Panic stricken, the T3Tolese at first made no 
effectual effort for resisting the invading army ; 
they looked to Austria for succour, but she Whs 
unable to afford them any assistance, and the 
hapless Tyrol fell a victim to the policy of its 
princes. 

In the hour of terror and despair, when all had 
forsaken her, Hofer, the village innkeeper, alone 
stood forward as the champion of his country. 
Fired with patriotic zeal, he planted the standard 
of fireedom once more on his native mountains, 
elhorting his countrymen to rally round it in de- 
fence of their country's rights. 
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The fire of patriotism was kindled, «ad liln 
the electric shock it flew from man to roan. The 
thrilling cry of ** Hofer and Liberty !" was re* 
peated by every tongue. '* We will conquer or 
die in the cause of freedom I" and a thousand 
answering echoes from the hills retumedf— *« We 
will die !" 

Even women and children seemed inspired 
ndth the same patriotic zeal, and vowed to die in 
the defence of their country. Mothers were 
seen leading their sons, yet striplings in years, 
to the camp, with their own hands arming them 
in the cause of liberty. ** It is better to die than 
to live the slaves of France," they said. 

The standard of the Tyrolese army was com- 
mitted by Hofer's own hand, to the care of the 
young son of Gustavus Rosen, a gallant boy of 
sixteen, with a solemn charge to defend it with 
his life. 

** I will defend it,^^ replied the youth, as he un- 
folded it to the breeze, " and where this banner 
falls, there shall the son of Gustavus Rosen be 
found beside it. Death only shall part us." 

Three times did the brave Tyrolese, led on 
by Hofer, beat back the invader to the froatMr» 
and victory seemed to crown them with success ; 
but the crafty Bavarian now poured his thousands 
kite the Tyrol, overpowering by the forc^ of 
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nftunbera, the few brave men who were left to de- 
fend their country, and effecting that which the 
armiea of France had been unable to do alone. 

At this juncture Austria" made peace with 
France, and the Tyrol was ceded to Buonaparte, 
who demanded it as one of the conditions of the 
treaty. Unable to defend the province, the Em- 
peror yielded up the Tyrol without reserve. 

Hopeless, dejected, and overpowered by num- 
bers, the unfortunate Tyrolese were obliged to 
relinquish the unequal strife : burning with in- 
dignation they withdrew among the inaccessible 
glens and fasmesses of their native mountains, 
resolving to perish rather than yield to the usur- 
per's power. 

The bravest and best of that devoted band 
had fallen, or were carried captives across the 
Alps: 

** Scattered and sunk, the mountain band 

Fling the loved rifle from their hand. 

The aoul of fight is done." 

During the heat of the war, Gustavus Rosen 
had conveyed his wife and his infimt daughter to 
a safe retreat among the mountains, where under 
the care of an old and faithful friend, who for 
many years had foUowed the adventurous life of 
an Alpine hunter, he knew they would be safe 
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from the horrors of the war, which sfMired not hi 
its fury either the in&nt or the ancient of days. 

" Here, my beloved Gertrude/' he said* ad- 
dressing his weeping partner, *' you and our Te- 
resa will find safe^ and repose ; and though old 
Albrecht's cot be rude and homely, it is far bet* 
ter than our camps and leaguered walls." 

" There is no safety where you are not,'* ex- 
claimed the wife of Rosen, throwing herself into 
his arms — " if there be safety in this wild retreat* 
stay and share it with us." 

The eye of the patriot soldier flashed fire ; ha 
turned and pointed sternly to the wreaths of dun 
smoke that rolled in heavy volumes across the, 
distant plain. ** A thousand helpless mothers, 
with their orphan children, cry for vengeance 
against the spoiler on yonder smoking plain I 
And shall their appeal be unheard !" he cried ve« 
hemently, grasping his sword. *' See, Gertrude, 
even now heaven blushes with the fiery glare of 
yon flaming hamlet, and shall I slumber here in 
inglorious ease, while my countiy demands my 
aidi" 

Then softening the impetuosityt>f his mannefy 
he strove to soothe his weeping spouse ; the pac 
triot's sternness yielded to the tenderness of the 
husband and father, be fondly folded the beloved 
objects of his solicitude to his heart. Suddenly 
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a rifle WM fired. ** Hark, 'tis the signal gun," 
he cried. ** Gertrude, that shot was fired by our 
gallant hoj.'' ** Mj child ! my Henrick I" ex- 
claimed the distracted mother. ** Stay, my hus- 
band !" but before the sound of that rifle had 
ceased to re^rori>erate amc»ig the rocks, Rosen 
was gone : with desperate haste he pursued hie 
perilous way, leaping from crag to crag, now 
trusting his weight to the weak sapling that over- 
hung his path, or stemming with nervous arm the 
force of the mountain torrent that would have 
barred his path. 

Old Albrecht watched his fearful progress widi 
silent awe ; then turned to soothe the grief of the 
disconsolate Gertrude and her daughter ; chemv 
ing them with the hope that Rosen would soon - 
return, at the same time bidding them welcome 
to his lowly roof and mountain fare. '* You will 
be as safe, dear lady," he said, *' as the eagle on 
his eyne on the rocks above you.'' 

The first intelligence that reached the wife of 
Rosen was, that her husband had fallen in the 
Passeyre valley, in a desperate skirmish with the 
IVenoh ; it was the last effort made by the brave 
Tyrolese in defence of their country. The 
brave Henrick too was no more ; he was found 
stretched on the banks of the little stream at the 
goige of the valley, wrapped in the banner which 
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iMlliaid awora to defend with hislttrt df^ off 
Ubod^ Hefabdfkkhfolfy^falfiUedhiHi^oi^MiT 
tlil8r»flteiidafd of freedom hud becoae^tiie^wiiidii^ 
siifoet of the youDghero; 

» We>]ai0vr jpuiig HenrilBkReflmi/' add dM^ 
soWer who brought the sad newsto tto<ooilft^t 
of/AUnrecht, «« by his fiur fade, and by thsietaad*'^ 
ard«vhidi he still grasjped m his- hahd^Jthoagftit 
ihat hand was stiffened by the chilhieseordMilk/''^ 
This heavy news overpewered the w«ak'fraiike 
of Madaaie Rosen ; she nevetf again looked'Hpv^ 
aad'before the close of the antekmiy Teresa W^epl^ 
o#er the green sod that ooveied the graitid iof he^t 
mother. 

Siwfhild not attained her fiftemdi'.year wheH^^/ 
alik found heiself an orphan, akme-in tk^-wdrldt'' 
cut offirotn every kindred tie : yet in the^eiteese ^' 
of her gfiefyshe acknowledged the meity^of Hi«i<> 
who had not left her entirely .destitatd. 

The old hunter and his wiftd, folding thetset*^ ' 
rOwmg orphan by. tarns in their arrati, prondttM ^ 
to fulfil.to bei the part of parents. «• Toir'shftll< 
beour ichiJdt" they said, — ^ idudi eat of our «wl|f> 
bread, nod drink of our own oupj and be ta vs aa^ ' 
a daughter." 

With pious words they strove to quiet the griefs 
of Iheur adopted' child, directing her to look to^ 
that source whence otily true comfort flows b antt^ - 
2 
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hmnUy to mibmit to the chastening of that all- 
meicifiil God, who wounds but to heal, and fills 
oar heaiU with sorrow that true joy may abound. 
The. distressing events whioh, as a soldier's 
dawghter, Teresa had necessarily witnessed, and 
the laitinwiy fate of her parento, had cast a shade 
of melancholy over the mind of the yoimg or* 
phan, and given a loftier tone to her feelings than 
was usual in one so young. - 

Seated on the hearth at the feet of old AI- 
breclit, she loved to listen to his mountain le- 
gends ; by turns to weep or exult over the foiw 
tunes of the Swiss patriot TeU,a theme on #hiclfr 
the old hunter never tired. During the long 
winter evenings, while the wind roared round 
their lowly dwelling, or the snow whirling in ed- 
dies choked the paths, and beat upon their roo<; 
oU Albiecht would beguile the tedious hours, by 
relating the feats of his youthful days, charming 
the attentive ears of his old Minna and of Teresa, 
by the ex^oits of the chamois hunter, or tales of 
othev dajTSi But the young Teresa loved best to 
talk of her parents---of the patriots who feU in 
defonee of their oountry^of her heroic btodier, 
who had Men in the flower of his youth, so 
jOiing, BO bnLve«--though her tears always min- 
gled with the lofty feeHngs which these proud, 
yel sad recottections inspired. 
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The long woaiy winter at length wore awaj ; 
the warm breath of spring unloosed the mountaia 
torrents from their icj chain ; the rocky giens 
echoed once more " with the joy of wayes." 
The snow wreaths melted before the infloence of 
the sunbeams ; and the earth, though tardily, pot 
off her snowy yest, and came forth like a bride 
decked with fresh flowers. 

In early youth there is a buoyancy in the mind 
which grief cannot entirely subdue, and which 
inclines us to seize with eagerness every glimpse 
i>f joy that presents itself in our path. Teresa 
hailed the approach of Spring with delight ; she 
loved to ramble among the lonely glens, or dimb 
the mountain paths ; to watch the stealthy labors 
of the marmot, hollowing its subterranean dwell- 
ing in the rocks ; to follow with admiring eye the 
•oanng flight of the eagle, winging his way 
through the pathless fields of air ; to listen to the 
short shrill cry of the swift-footed chamois, as 
startled at her approach, he bounded away to his 
inaccessiUe home among the rocks : the murmur 
of the stream ; the sighing of the wind as it lifted 
the branches above her ; or the cheerful whistle 
of the herdsmen as they tended their flocks on 
the adjacent hUls, were music to the ear of Tere- 
sa, and sounds which spoke of chfldish joys. 
In one of her mountain rambles, Teresa had 
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9^S3irdi|d Mov^e astf istanoe to a poor ahepherd in 
,imtro0B9 a^d, in return lbr:her JdndnefiUBvhe had 
pi:^e&ted her with a young lamb, one of the 
^tifOgS'Of his flock. Delighted wiUi the giftt 
Threap, rpftnri^ home her lamb, and shewed it 
.n^th iweoeot. pride to her ad(^»ted parente. 
^rom th^t tioD^ Minna, (for so she called it out 
of affection to her adopted mollier,) became the 
)Can«ta<rt coonpanion of h<dr walks. 

Unwj^^edy^ the little creature followed the 
footfftepa of her mistress, or gambolling befove 
her, oidy quitted her side to crop the flowers, or 
^nder grasp that grew in her path. Sometimes 
|lier gentle mistress would reproach her favoiitie 
for wantonly destroying the garland she was 
sreaving to pidom her hat of straw, or to wreathe 
among her own rfair locks. 

,Her dress was such as was usually wom faj 
the Tyrolese and Swiss girls. A bodice lof dark 
coloced chAit hioed tight to her bosom, i^eh 
ipras ^^iifided by a handkerchief or tucker of white 
muslin, a short petticoat of striped stuff, and a 
*«hite imen apron ; these, with a large straw 'hat, 
fonned the general habiliments of the young Te- 
leaa, wbope native grace and loveliness needed 
not the adventitious adonmients of dress to ren- 
der her mwe pleasing. 
. Qne of Teresa's &vonte haunts was a aaitew 
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dell, not far from the dwelling of old Albrecht ; 
the onlj entrance to this secladed spot was hj a 
mde descent of rocky fragments, which had been 
worn into the appearance of steps hj the foot of 
the hunter. The mountain daisy, the pale ra- 
nunculus, and deep-blue violet, bloomed here in 
native beautj among the rocks, or diversified the 
sloping turf beneath the lime and chesnut tree ; 
while the dark pine afforded a support to the vh« 
rious parasitical plants which wreathed their 
slender stems in fantastic garlands round its 
nigged bark. 

It was at the close of a beautiful calm day, in 
the month of August, that wearied with playing 
her knitting pins by the side of old Minna at the 
^cottage door, Teresa sought her favorite retreat, 
and seated on the grassy mound at the foot of a 
tall lime tree, fell into a train of sorrowful reflec- 
tions. 

In her way to the dell she had passed by the 
grave of her mother, on which with duteous care, 
according to the custom of her country, she had 
strewn fresh gathered flowers ; unconsciously 
her tears had fallen while oflering this tribute of 
afiection to the memory of her beloved parent, 
and the remembrance of all her tender love, and 
maternal care, recurred to her mind, to sadden 

the heart of the young orphan. 

31* 
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l^ yajn )ier little pet stroTe witb anxious w^* 
.cJtu^p to attract her notioe; Tereaa, engroafed 
hj hpx own sad tbougbts, appeared uncoiisK^iQDS 
pf ber pre^ence, till Ueatiog reproacbfully« tbe 
p^ected £jLvorite licked her haods, ai^d rubbed 
|l|tef l^ad ag^nst her mistress's knee* 

« Abf pretty Mmna !" she said, stooping to 
curf^s the lamb, *' I fear I have grieved you by 
iny neglect" Just then a rustling among the 
hufhee caused her to turn her head, when she 
behel4 from between the parting masses of fo- 
liage, two strangers, who were intently regardiog 
her* 

A vague*, indistinct idea crossed the mind of 
the bewildered girl, as she gazed for a» iQBtaait 
on ^be war-worn features of the elder stranger ; 
her heart beat tumultuously ; was it a dreaob 
the coupysge of her own imagination, or did sb^ 
indeed heboid her father ? Yes, it was indeed 
Gustavus Roaen ! The humble garb of the 
berdsmi^n thi^t enveloped his noble form, iki» 
deep scars which had marred his lofly brow, and 
the pallid hue which sickness and sorrow had 
spread over his countenance, could not disguise 
the parent from the eye of filial affection, 

M My Father !" burst involuntarily from th» 
lips of Teresa: — the arms of the war-worn sot 
dier were extended to enfold his daugbtei« a^ she 
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•Bpaang forward and flung herself weeping on his 
boaom. 

** My child ! my dear, my beloved child !'' 
tniiniiured the agitated fathw, pressing her to 
ilia heart with fenrent gratitude. 

Who shall enter into the feelings of diat parent 
aaad his child, thus unexpectedly re-united ? or 
4Gipeak the anguish of Rosen's heart, when Tere- 
sa led him in silence to the grave idiich covered 
the mouldering ashes of her helored mother ? 

^ It is the hand of the Ahioig^ty," he said, at 
length rising from the grassy mound where the 
first binrat of grief had subsided. ^ And shall I 
4aire, ungrateful as lam, to arraign the justice of 
Ukat Being, who in his mercy summoned the o'er 
weaoed spirit to its home of rest V* 

Then turning to his daughter, he said, ** Terei- 
sa, you must welcome this young stranger as the 
preserver of your father's life. Come hither, 
Lewis," he continued, taking the hand of his 
companion ; ^ this is the bdoved child of whom 
jou have so ollten heard me speak during n^ 
captivity." 

The dark eye of the young stranger brightened 
aa he took the extended hand of Teresa, who 
ttanked him with artless warmth for the aervices 
rendered to her ia^er. 
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To old Albrecht and his wife, Rosen seemed 
like one returned from the grave ; and to 
their anxious inquiries how he whom thej had 
numbered with the dead, thus again appeared 
among them, he replied — ^that in the skirmish 
which had taken place in the Passeyre valley, he 
had indeed been wounded, but not mortally, and 
was taken prisoner, and conveyed with many of 
his gallant countrymen to the Porta Molina of 
Mantua, where he was confined in the barracks, 
which at that time formed the depot for prisonen 
of war. 

" During my illness, which was long and patn- 
iiil,'' said Rosen, ** my chief attendant .was this 
youth, the son of one of the centinels who used 
to guard my prison — ^to his unremitting tender- 
ness and care I first owed my life* and subse- 
quently my liber^. 

«* I remained in a doubtfiil state, lingering as it 
were between life and death, from the beginning 
of November till the month of January ; heattk 
at length appeared returning, when one morning 
I was surprised by an unexpected visit firom the 
governor, who approaching the table near which 
I was seated, laid a written paper before me ; my 
eye glanced over its contents. They were too 
plainly defined. It was my own death-warraati 
duly signed and sealed. 
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«« It was not the ftm of death, for I Ibad fimd 
him too oflen in the field to dread his power, >1rat 
it was the thought of my wife and of you, tny Te- 
jrosa, that for a moment bowed the stem vpirit of * 
the soldier, and .f<»toed tears from eyes wUdi 
neyer wept b^ra. 

'* ' There are those that make it hard for jou 
to die, GustavQS Rosen,' said the governor. I 
ju^knowledged it He paused for a minnte and 
hesitated — ^then turning to me saM, * There is a 
waj by which you might not only arert the ^Ks- 
pleasure of the £mpercMr, but convert it into evei^ 
lasting friendship.' I was Golent, and he con- 
tinued, taking my hand* * Tou were the friend of 
Andrew Hofer^ — discover ins retreat to me, and 
your pardon is instantly sealed.' 

'* * Tell your base Emperor,' I <»ied, dai^ung 
frpm me the hand of the governor, * thai Ousta- 
vus Rosen sccons Ule and liber^^n such vile 
terms!' 

** Rut, alas ! my finn rejeotidn >of these infa- 
mous terms availed not ; the gallant Hofer had 
been bettrayed, basely betrayed intcdie haiods of 
his enemies, and was thirt very day led through 
fhe streets of Mantua as a prisoner. This was 
be death-blow to the hopes of freedom and the 
Tyrol. They had captured, but had not con- 
quered that brave spint ; tiie soul of the patriot 
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was still as free as when first he reared the 
standard of liberty on his native mountain. 

** Ask me not now to dwell on his death-scene ; 
the remembrance of that name is yet too fresh in 
the minds of his friends — suffice it to say, he died 
as he li^ed — ^the hero, the patriot, the pride, the 
glory of his country I The name of Hofer will 
ever be cherished by the sons of liberty ; and his 
memory, and that of his followers who died in 
the cause of Freedom, will be hallowed by the 
tears of their country, and their deathless fame 
recorded in the page of history, and immor- 
talized by the song of the patriot bard. 

** Time," continued Rosen, " passed on: agi- 
tation of mind brought on a return of my illness, 
and for many weary weeks I remained a prey to 
fever and disease: during that period my sen* 
tence was repealed ; the death of our gallant 
leader had satisfied the vengeance of our ene- 
mies. 

**With returning health came an insatiable 
longing fw liberty, and the desire of once again 
behoUiag my wife and my child. Louis, who 
had been my faithful attendant during all my 
sickness, mariced my restlessness, and having 
won firom me the cause, formed a plan for my 
escape. His father being lately dead, he had no 
tie to bind him to the spot, and he insisted on 
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sharing himself the chances of oar expedition — 
my escape— -which we carried into efiect as soon 
as circumstances favored our design. Success 
attended us beyond our most sanguine expecta- 
tionsy nor can I be too grateful to the generous 
firiend who has been the means of restoring me 
once more in freedom to the arms of my beloved 
chad," 

** Is jouqg Louis a native of France^ or is be 
a Mantuan ?" asked Albrecht, who had for some 
time regarded the young stranger with more than 
common interest. 

^ My father was a French soldier,*' replied 
Louis; ** my mother a native of Bregentz»a town 
bordering, as I believe, on Tyrol and Switzerland. 
She was the daughter of an Alpine hunter, and 
lefl her parents to follow the fortunes of the 
camp, with my father." 

«« Is she yet living?" asked old Albrecht, in a 
deep voice. 

** My mother has been dead nearly five years.** 

•'And your father?" 

•• He also is dead : he died in the hospital at 
Mantua, a few weeks ago." 

•* What was your mother's maiden name t" 
demanded old Minna, with great emotion. 

«« Annette Friedwald," was the brief reply. 
•* She was our child! Our only child!" exclaimed 
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dte-old couple. ^ And you, Louis, are our graiid^' 
child, whom Heaffen in its bounty has restored^ 
to ua to be the aolsce and comfort of ourdediif^ 
ing'yeara.'* 

It was indeed the child of their long- regretted' 
daughter, who by a train of singular events had 
thus unexpectedly been made known to them. 

Gustavus Rosen and his daughter shared in 
the* happiness of the old hunter and his wife. 
*• You are the kind protectors of my Teresa,** 
said Rosen, ** when she was a destitute orphaxr, 
and her father now restores to you a son to be ' 
the prop ofyonr old age. Thus may true fiiend-* 
skip and benevolence ever meet whh their due' 



HYMN 



BT Mitt* OPIK. 



There's not a leaf within the bower ; 
There's not a bird upon the tree ; 
There's not a dew-drop on the flower ; 
But bears the impress. Lord I of thee. 

Thy hand the varied leaf designed* 
And gave the bird its thrilling tone ; 
Thy poiwer the dew drop's tinfcl eombined 
Till like the diamond's blaze they shone. 

Yes ; dew-drops, leaves, and bud», and all 
The smallest, like the greatest things ; 
The sea's vast space, the earth's wide ball, 
Alike proclaim thee King of kings. 

But man alone to bounteous heaven. 

Thanksgiving's conscious strains can raise ; 

To favored man alone tis given 

To join the angelic choir in praise 1 
3 
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BT MRS. 8. C* HALL* 

** Nor grandeur hear with a disdainAil nnile 
The ahort but simple annals of the poor.'' 

It was a bright and cheerful morning— the 
sun-beams danced merrilj on the gay river which 
skirted the village of Callow — and the dewdrops 
hung like diamonds round the clustering vine 
that, in those days, overshadowed the humble 
school of Dame Mabel Leigh. Dear Dame Ma-i ^ 
bel I she was one of the governesses of the olden 
time, who ruled by the assistance of a large birch 
rod, and sundry other aids which are now out of 
fashion. She was a very excellent old woman 
for all that ; and although she thought it beneath 
the dignity of a school>*mistress to reamm with 
her pupils, yet she possessed so many good 
and valuably qualities, that even the vioar's lady 
treated the dame with deference and respect* 
She bad held undisputed sway over all the girU 
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and many of the boys, from two to ten years of 
age, for more than forty years : but do not for a 
moment imagine that the worthy dame kept one 
of those fine "Establishments," whose blue, 
green, or red signboards announce that " Ladies 
and Gentlemen are here taught French and 
English Education, and all fashionable Accom* 
plishments ;"— No such thing; the simple one of 
Dame Mabel, which was more than half covered 
with clustering grapes and vine leaves, only 
promised that there children were "taught to 
read:" and the villagers of Callow were quite 
satisfied if their daughters could read the Bible, 
sew, hem, and stitch neatly. 

Thomas HUl, indeed, the rich, fat, and rosy 
landlord of the Plough Inn, had only one daugh* 
ter ; and to make her genteel^ as he called it, he 
sent her for six months to a boarding^schooL 
When she had been there a short time, such a 
box arrived at the Plough ! every one in the vil«* 
lage thought it must be something very beautiful 
as it came from Mary Hill's school ; and when 
it was opened, appeared a piece of embroidery, 
in a fine gold frame. People were somewhat 
puzzled at first to know what it was. There was 
an animal, which might be either a pig or a mule, 
with its heels in the air ; and there was a boy 
somewhat taller than a tree, and another brown- 
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black looking tbing : however, the poetry undar- 
neath explained the matter — 

''The Ticious kicking donkey 

Has thrown my brother and Pompey." 

The silly people of Callow (for there are rnJUy 
people every where) thought that Mary must ho 
wonderfully improved ; but the wise ones knew 
that it was not right for a girl in her situation of 
life to waste so much time on such useless work* 
Indeed poor Mary was not the better for her six 
month's trip ; she brought home a great ma&j 
airs ; and it was very evident that she had ad 
been properly instructed; for I am almost 
ashamed to say that^ she despised her parents, 
because they were not as rich or aa fiushionablo 
OS the ^^Pa^a*^ and ^^Ma^s^^ of the young ladU$ 
she knew at school. However, I have said 
enough about her. 

Monday was always a busy day with good Ma- 
bel ; the little floor of the school-room wa3 fresh 
sanded; laurel, gemmed with bright hedge roses, 
graced the chimney ; the eight-day clock, tower- 
ing even unto the ceiling, seemed to tick more 
loudly than ever ; Tom, a venerable old white 
mouser, had a new blue riband round his neck ; 
and the hi^-backed chair was placed so as to 
oommand not only a good view of the four cor- 
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iieifB of the roomi but of a large cupboard, wkmn 
books and work were arranged, and where the 
««ry little people often congregated like a nest of 
young wrens, and whispered, and twitteredi 
whenever the dame's back was turned ;-'-^then a 
little black-looking carved table was phiced on 
the right-hand side of this throne^ and on it« ready 
for use every Monday morning, appeared a new 
well-made birch rod. The good dame seldom 
wore out more than one a week, which, consider- 
ing all things in those days« was not thought too 
much. But I wish I could describe the dame to 
Jrou,for I am sure you will never see any one like 
hets hB even the village school-mistresses now 
are very different to what they were twenfy yearn 
ago: her apron was dlwHys white as Snow, and 
round it a flounce full two fingers deep; her 
neckerchief, clear and stiff, neatly pinned down 
in front ; the crown of her cap in the highest^iart 
might measure perhaps half a yard, somewhat 
more or less, and under it her nice grey hair was 
turned over a roller ; and although her eyes were 
dark and penetrating, and her nose long and 
hooked, yet her smile was so sweet that every 
little child's heart felt happy when she gave such 
a mark of approbation: but there were times 
when in very truth the good dame's anger was 
3* 
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flseited ; and then she certainly did look wlmi 
the young ones called '' very terrible.'* 

« I'll certainly try this new rod on your bare 
/dunildws, Fanny Spence," said the old lady, 
one *♦ black Monday morning," to a little arch*' 
Looking girl with blue eyes, who amused herself 
by eating the comers of her spelling-book — ^** 111 
teach you how to munch your book as a rabbit 
does clover. Mercy on me ! you have half torn 
out the pretty picture of ' The Fox and Grapes,' 
and you have daubed over as many as ten leaves 
m^th— '— — *How did you get at my rose pink ?— 
Oh I you wicked, wicked child !" — the dame, I 
am sorry to say, now lost her temper, and ele« 
vated her rod and voice at one and the same 
moment. Fanny, who had opened her mouth to 
commence squalling, thought it better to tell die 
truth ; so, keeping as far from the rod as she 
eould — ^^ Indeed, if you please ma^am, it was 
Dick Shaw — ^he painted 'em for me — and he 
stole it out of your basket yesterday, while you 
were taking up the stitches little Kate dropped 
in the toe of her stocking." 

Before Dame Mabel had decided what pun« 
ishment to inflict, her attention was attracted by 
Mtde Kate herself who crept slowly to her seal 
widi hanging head and downcast eyes. 

^ This is a veiy pretty hour for you to come 
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lo 9el»ool, miflSi— Why, all your strings an out, 
and your h^odfl and anns torn and dirty. I see 
kow k is ;— open your mouth — black, as I sup- 
posed i — ^Yoa have been down the lane after the 
blaekberries ;— Very well— I'll find a way to 
punish you*" The old lady stooped, and with 
gr^t dexterity drew off her garter, (it was twen- 
ty years ago,) and was about to tie the culprit's 
kwd» behind her, when, in lisping tones, the lit* 
tie thing declared it was all Dick Shaw's fault : 
^ He showed me the bush, ma'am, and he pro- 
mised to hold it ; and I did not eat more than 
two or three, when he pulled it away, and I feU 
imto the ditch." — ^* And served you right too," 
snid the dame : '* Girls have no business to plajr 
with boys ; — but your arm is much scratched 
just here. Well," she continued, her tone in^- 
slantly softening, (for she was really very kind 
hearted,) give me my blue bag, and I will bind it 
up with some of the old linen the good vicar's 
lady gave me^" — The bag was brought, and emp- 
tied : but no old linen was to be found. The 
childreo were severally questioned ; and at last 
little Phcsbe Ford, a merry laughing thing of six 
years old, who, though she had many faultSf al- 
ways spoke the truth — a perfeetioia which made 
her even at that age respected — said that she 
Dick Shaw pull out the roll of Unpn at 



twelve o'clock on Friday, and that he ttiid it 
would do nicely to fetter White Tom. 

«• That boyi" said the dame^ «« shafl be expelled 
tny school $ and I certainly ought not to htre 
kept him since his trick of the spectacles, nof 
would I, indeed, wei^ it not that o^iUri^-^^md 
her eye glanced at a red^fdced, red*amied glfl <lf 
ten, with a fuzzy head and little twhikling eyes— « 
** were almost as bad as he^ I only said alma$tf 
Mary, — and you have been ver^ good since.'' 

By the way^ I must tell you that the ilffidr of* 
the spectacles occunred two days after Dick 
came to Dame Leigh's school. Dick took a 
fancy to fit his governess's spectacles to Farmer 
Howit's big pig — and Mary, romping Maiy 
Green, agreed to hold the pig while they were 
fitting it on. Now as the pig, who in this in- 
stance showed more wisdom that ei^er Dick or 
Mary^ could see better without than with spectap 
cles, he soon pushed Dick into a stagnant pool 
of green water, and left the luckless Mary 
sprawling like a great frog in the mire ; while he 
rejoined his bh>thers and cousins, grunting tri* 
umphantly, and curting his little tail, which the 
fyien Dick had unmercifully pulled in the con^- 
test* But nothing could cure the boy's love of 
miscluef; and every thing that went wrong in 
the Village was laid to Jiis account. His poor 
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mother's heart was almost broken ; his father 
even, hard-working man as he was, had been 
seen to shed tears over his son's wilful wajs ; 
and his sister, a jfine, good, industrious girl of 
sixteen, could have been of great service to her 
parents, were it not that her entire time was taken 
up in trying to keep Dick out of mischief, or to 
repaff the mischief Dick had done, 

"It was he pinned Kitty Carey's frock to 
Aunt Colvell's red petticoat, and it tore such a 
great piece ; and Kitty cried because it was a 
liew London chintz," said Mary Doyle. 

*^Hush, don't speak so loud," said Liddy 
Grant ; " the dame will hear ye." 

^ She's not looking, she's mending little Kate's 
arm ; and I just want to show you the bright new 
housewife my mother gave me, because I would 
not play at * touch wood' with Dick Shaw on 
Sunday ; — ^and I know that no good will come of 
him or any body else who breaks Sunday." 

** I tink," said Anna Miles, who could not 
speak plain, " I tink Dick very bold ; for he" — 

♦♦ Bless me, look !" intemipted Mary Doyle. 
«« Hark ! did ye ever hear such a screaming? — 
It ifi Dick Shaw himself; and Patty is dragging 
him to school ;-^he kicks like a donkev, — there 
goes his shoe." 
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** His bran new spelling-book — and his batf 
tbat cost his poor father five shillings," said the 
prudent Liddy-^^--^** He has the best of it ; Patty 
will never be able to bring him up«" 

«« She has the best of it now though," cried 
M atyi whof unable to sit still any longeri got one 
foot on the lower step, and held fast to the door- 
post, as if afraid that Dick would break loose 
and do some more mischief. 

Patty pulled — ^Dick kicked and roared, — no 
young littly singing the do rt mi foy that gives 
master and pupil so much trouble, ever opened 
her mouth so widely as Dick — ^you could see all 
the way down his throat And Patty looked 4iittte 
as calm and tranquil as Dick looked wild and fu- 
rious* Every body, yes, even the pretty face 
which is now gazing over this pretty book, looks 
ugly in a passion. At last Patty's firmness con- 
quered Dick's violence, and she carried him into 
the school*room. 

Here a fresh morti£k!ation awaited the young 
Kebel : he had been conquered by a girl ;— -that 
was bad enough ; but it was still worse to be ex- 
pelled a giM school. Dick stood stiff and 
sturdy, while the good dame read him a lecture, 
which, though simply worded, conveyed many 
useful lessons, and ended by saying, ^ that evil 
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eommumcations corrupt good maiiiieTB," and he 
should no longer remain in her school. Dick 
was formally expelled ; and in a little time Dame 
Mabel's scholars became as peaceable as they 
had been before Obstinate Dick set so bad an 
example ; even romping Maiy Green became a 
very good sort of girU 

Dick, I am sorry to say, did not improve ; for 
poor boys as well as rich ones can never be 
respected or prosper in their several spheres of 
life, if they are wilfuli viplenti disobedient, or 
Sabbath breakers. 

. The young Rebel's fiither, finding that he con* 
tiaued so very wicked, permitted him to go to 
sea ; and for many years no one heard any thing 
of Obstinate Dick. Dear Dame Mabel grew so 
old that the vicar got a new mistress for the 
school ; but the old woman continued to live 
there ; and though she was blind and nearly 
lame, she never wanted for any thing ; for tha 
poor are often more grateful than the rich, and 
the villagers remembered the care and pains the 
dame took with them when they were little trou* 
Uesome children. 

One fine spring moming, when Patty Bhaw 
iras placing her aged friend on a nice green seat 
tl the school door, (for old people love to brentiio 
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ike pure air, and Mabel felt the aun'a raya wery 
warm and pleasant, though she could not see ita 
brightnesst) a young man, with a wooden leg and 
but one eye, in a tattered sailor's dress, stopped* 
and looked earnestly up the village. ^ Do you 
want to see any one* young man V* said Fatty, in 
her clear calm voice — '* or, as you seem much 
fttigued, is there any thing I can give you ?" 
** Is there an old man, a carpenter, of the name 
ef Shaw, in your village ?" replied he ; *' and can 
you give me a draught of water? for I have 
walked far, and have not a penny to buy food.** 

«« Patty, Patty !" cried old blind Mabel, '« if 
your brother Dick is a living being, that k his 
voice." 

And she was right Dick Shaw's temper had 
prevented his advancement ; and he returned in 
poverty to his native village, where, but for the kind 
exertions of his sister, he must have become 
an inmate of the woikhouse ; for hie paranta 
wMe both dead, and he had not received even 
their blessing. But Patty was beloved by eveiy 
one ; and poor Dick was sincerely sorry for his 
former obstinate ways : and he now manages to 
go more quickly on the messages of those who 
employ him with his wooden leg, than he used 
fcrmerly when he had two good ones. And, said 
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he* the other day, *^ If sincere penitence could 
restore my eye and leg, which I lost through my 
own wilfulness, I might then he really useful ; 
but that cannot now be , so I must do my best» 
and be thankful that God did not cut me off in 
the midst of my sins*" 
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TOWN CHILD AND COUNTRY CHILD. 



BT ALLAN CUNMINGHAlf • 



Child of the Country ! fr^e as air 

Art thou, and as the surnnine fair ; 

Bom, like the lilj, where tne dew 

Lies odorous when the day is new ; 

Fed 'mid the May-flowers like the bee. 

Nursed to sweet music on the knee, 

Lull'd in the breast to that glad tune 

Which winds make 'mong the woods in June ; 

I sing of thee ; — 'tis sweet to sing 

Of such a fair and gladsome thing. 

Child of the Town ! for thee I sigh : 
A gilded roof's thy golden sky, 
A carpet is thy daisied sod, 
A narrow street thy boundless road, 
Thy rushing deer's the clattering tramp 
Of watchmen, thy best light's a lamp^ 
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Through smoke, and not through trellised vines 
And blooming trees, thy sunbeam shines ; 
I sing of thee in sadness ; where 
Else is wreck wrought in aught so fair. 

Child of the Country ! thy small feet 
Tread on strawberries red and sweet ; 
With thee I wander forth to see 
The flowers which most delight the bee ; 
The bush o'er which the throstle sung 
In April while she nursed her young ; 
The den beneath the sloe-thorn, where 
She bred her twins the timorous hare ; 
The knoll, wrought o'er with wild bluebellsi 
Where brown bees build their balmy cells ; 
The greenwood stream, the shady pool, 
Where trouts leap when the day is cool ; 
The shilfa's nest that seems to be 
A portion of the sheltering tree. 
And other marvels which my verse 
Can find no language to rehearse. 

Child of the Town ! for thee, alas ! 
Glad nature spreads nor flowers nor grass : 
Birds build no nests, nor in the sun 
Glad streams come singing as they run : 
A maypole is thy blossom'd tree, 
A beetle is thy murmuring bee ; 
Thy bird is caged, thy dove is where 
Thy poulterer dwells, beside thy hare 
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Thy fruit la pluck'd, and by the paand 
Hawk'd clamorous all the city round ; 
No roses, twinboniy on the stalk, 
Perfume thee in thy evening walk ; 
No voice of birds — but to thee comes 
The mingled din of cars and drums. 
And startling cries, such as are rife 
When wine and wassail waken strife* 

Child of the Country ! on the lawn 
I see thee like the bounding fawn. 
Blithe as the bird which tries its wmg 
The first time on the winds of spring ; 
Bright as the sun when from the cloud 
He comes as cocks are growing loud 9 
Now running, shouting, 'mid sunbeams. 
Now groping trouts in lucid streams, 
Now spinning like a mill-wheel round, 
Now hunting echo's empty sound, 
Now climbing up some old tall tree 
For climbing sake, 'Twas sweet to thee^ 
To sit where birds can sit alone, 
Or share with thee thy venturous thnme* 

Child of the Town and bustling street. 
What woes and snares await thy feet 1 
Thy paths are paved for five long miledt 
Thy groves and hills are peaks uid tiles | 
Thy firagrant air is yon thick smoke, 
Which shrouds thee like a mooraing cloak ( 
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And thou art cabin'd and confined 

At once fVom sun, and dew, and wind ; 

Or set thj tottering feet but on 

Thy lengthen'd walks of slippery stone ; 

The coachman there careering reels 

With goaded steeds and maddening wheels ; 

And Commerce pours each poring son 

In pelf's pursuit and hollos' run. 

While flush'd with wine, and stung at play. 

Men rush from darkness into day. 

The stream's too strong for thy small bark ; 

There nought can sail, but what is stark. 

Fly from the town, sweet Child ; for health 
Is happiness, and strength, and wealth. 
There is a lesson in each iSower, 
A story in each stream and bower ; 
On every herb on which you tread 
Are written words which, rightly read. 
Will lead you from earth's fragrant sod 
To hope, and holiness, and God. 
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** I WOULD not be a floweret hupg 

On high in mountam snows ; 
Nor o'er a castle wall he flung . 
All stately though it rose : 
Pd breathe no ^igfas 
For cloudless skies, 

Nor perfumed eastern gid% 
So I might be 
A blue-bell free, 
In some low verdant rale. . 



** For there the swains and maid^ousukaetf 

With summer sport and song, 
And fairies lead with unseen feet 
Their moonlight dance along : 
Each tinj lip 
Would gladly sip 

The dew my cup enshrined. 
And next morn's bee 
Would drink from me 
The sweets they left behind. 
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^ Tho laurel hath a loftier name, 

The rose a brighter hue. 
But Heayen and I'd be clad the same 
In fair and fadeless blue : 
No blood-stain'd chief 
Ere plucks this leaf, 

To make his wreath more gaj ! 
Though still its flower 
Decks village bower. 
And twines the shafts of Maj.'* 

Sweet Florence ! may thy gentle breast 

As artless pleasures swell, 
As those thou deemest still to rest 
In thy beloved blue-bell ! 
And may'st thou feel. 
Though time shall steal 

Thy beauty's freshest hue, 
A bliss still shed 
Around thy head, — 
Unchanged like Heaven's own blue ! 

B.T. 



LINES 

WSITTBN UNDia ▲ BUTTERFLY PAINTED IK AH ALBVH. 

I HAVE noted many a time 
Authors skill'd in prose and rhjmey 
Who a strict resemblance find 
In this insect to mankind. 

Oflen have I ponder'd on 
That unfair comparison : 
True, the butterfly is gay, 
y ain, and idle in his play ; 
Nay, perhaps he thinks no less 
Than a coxcomb of his dress ; 
True, he roves from bower to bower ; 
True, he kisses every flower. 
Quitting that he most desired 
For another more admired : 
Never fixing, always changing. 
Ever wandering, ever ranging. 
So far is resemblance seen 
Men and butterflies between. 
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But when man successful pleadsg 
Tf ide he publishes his deeds ; 
Trumpets forth the victim's shama^ 
Boasts his power, and blasts his fame ; 
While the fickle butterfly 
"Has his one good quality, 
(Every thing save man has some) 
Though unfaithful — he is dumbi 

T.E.a 



THE STORM. 

BT JOHN C. MSaCIICR, BS^ 

See the threatening clouds o'erhead 
Wide their airy pinions spread ; 
Darklj shrouding from the eye 
Golden sun and azure sky. 
Solemn twilight wraps the yale* 
Hardly hreathes the sinking gale, 
Hush'd is every note of gladness, 
Looks of joy are tum'd to sadness, 
Nature pauses, silent, still. 
Conscious of impending ill ! 

Lo ! the lightning's vivid blaze 
Flashes through the gloomy haze* 
Hark ! o'er yonder mountain's brow 
Thunders roll on thunders now. 
Now their echoes ring afar 
Like the wind-borne shout of war ; 
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Fainter now and fainter sighing, 
Like the moans of legions dying ; 
Now at length the murmur fails. 
Lost among the distant dales. 
Hide ! for now descends the Btomit 
Duskj as a locust swarm, 
Looking in its awful state 
Like the veil that curtains fate. 
On the mountains craggy breast 
Now its deepening shadows rest* 
Fiercely brooding ere it sallies 
Bandit-like upon the valleys ; 
Now it moves, it sails, it sweeps 
Downward from the giant steeps ! 

Surely in this dreadful hour 
Demons lend the tempest power ! 
As they urge the furious breeze 
Harvests ebb and flow like seas ; 
Here are vineyards whirl'd in air ; 
Forests lie uprooted there ; 
Here are barks and billows dashing, 
There are spires and towers crashing ; 
Mud-built shed and marble wall 
Heap on heap like chaos fall. 

Shelter, shelter 1 now the rains 
Burst upon the ravaged plains, 
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Ab if Ood had once again 
Will'd to drown the sons of i 
Pelting aleet and raiding hail 
Drive upon the burden'd gale ; 
Kills unseen till now are pouringy 
Floods are swelling, torrents roaiingy 
Flocks and herds are swept away. 
Huts and hamlets — ^where are thej t 

Hush I some mighty arm at length, 
Binds the tempest in its strength | 
Tis the Great Jehovah's, lo. 
There he lifU his radiant bow. 
At the sight the lightnings cease* 
Muffled thunders sink to peace, 
Ruffian winds desist from railing, 
Watersprings on high are failing. 
Mists disperse, and earth once lAore 
Smiles as brightljr as before^ 
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THE ' COUNTBT GIBU 



BT W. WOHDSWOittH. 

THAirhappy gleam of vernal .ejres* • 

Thos^locks j&om Summer'&goIden^aJkiQ9». - 

That o'er thy browse shed; .. , - . 
That cheek — a kindling of the moio^ ■ '. 
That lip— a rose-bud from tibe thocOi . 

I saw ; and Fancy sped . . % 

To scenes Arcadian, whispering, thrauj^ floft mih 
Of bHss that grows without a care ; 
Of happiness that never flies-^ 
Mfiw can it where love never dies ? 
^f promise whispering, where no b^ght 
•Can reach the innocent delight ; 
Where pity to the mind convey'd 
In pleasure is the darkest shade, 
That time, unwrinkled grandsire, flings 
From his smoothly-gliding wings. 

What mortal form, what earthly fiic<s 

Inspired the pencil, lines to trace, 
5 
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And mingle colors that could breed 

Such rapture, nor want power to feed 1 

For, had thy charge been idle flowers, 

Fair damsel, o'er my captive mind. 

To truth and sober reason blind, 

'Mid that soil air, those long-lost bowers. 

The sweet illusion might have hung for hours \ 

— Thanks to this tell-tale sheaf of com, 

That touchingly bespeaks thee born, 

Life's daily tasks with them to share. 

Who, whether from their lowly bed 

They rise, or rest the weary head. 

Do weigh the blessing they entreat 

From heaven, Bnd feel what they repeat^ 

While they give utterance to the prayer 

That asks for daily bread. 



ON TWO SISTERS. 

BT F. M. REYNOLDS. 

Young Dora's gentle, pure, and kind. 
With lofty, clear, and polish'd mind s 
But Dora, rich in mental grace, 
Alas ! is somewhat poor in face ; 
Pity her noble soul don't warm, 
A Grecian statue's perfect form I 

But, Anne, in thee all charms combine ; 
Each gift of beauty, sweet, is thine I 
Thy form surpasses e'en desire ; 
Thine eyes are rolling orbs of fire 1 
Enchanting, perfect, is the whole — 
Pity the statue wants a soul I 



LUCT AND HER BIRD. 



BT aOBERT SOUTBET. 



The Sky-Lark hath perceived his prison-door 
Unclosed ; for liberty the captive tries : 

Puss eagerly hath watch'd him from the floor* 
And in her grasp he flutters, pants, and dies^ 

Lucy's own Puss, and Lucy's own dear Bird, 
Her foster'd favorites both for many a day, 

That which the tender-hearted girl preferr'd. 
She in her fondness knew not sooth to say. 

III. 
For if the Sky-Lark's pipe were shrill and strong. 

And its rich tones the thrilling ear might please, 
Tet Pussybel could breathe a fireside song 

As winning when she lay on Lucy's knees* 
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IV. 

Both knew her voice, and each alike Vould seek 
Her eye, her smile, her fondling touch to gain : 

How faintly then my words her sorrow speak* 
When by the one she sees the other slain. 

V. 

The flowers fall scatter'd from her lifled hands ; 

A cry of grief she utters in affright ; 
And self-condemn'd for negligence she stands 

Aghast and helpless at the cruel sight. 

VI. 

Come, Lucy, let me dry those tearful eyes ; 

Take thou, dear child, a lesson not unholy 
From one whom nature taught to moralise 

Both in his mirth and in his melancholy. 

VII. 

I will not warn thee not to set thy heart 
Too fondly upon perishable things ; 

In vain the earnest preacher spends his art 
Upon that theme ; in vaui the poet sings. 



It is our nature's strong necessity. 

And this the soul's unerring instincts tell : 

Therefore, I say, let us love worthily, 

Dear child, and then we cannot love too welL 
6* 
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Bettor it 10 tB losses to deplore* 
Which dutiful afiection ctua sustluja# 

Thsa that Uie heart should, to its inmost eoi^i 
Harden without it, and hare lived io vaitt* 

X. 

This tove which thou hast kvish'd, and the wod 
Which makes thj Up now quiyer with distress* 

Am hot a vent* an innocent overflow, 
From the deep springs of female tenderness. 

Xi. 

And soflaething I would teach thee from the grief 
That thus hath fiU'd those gentle eyes with tearsi 

The which may be thy sober, sure relief 
When sorrow visits thee in after years* 

XII. 

I ask not whither is the spirit floii^ 

That lit the eye which there in death is se^'d ; 
Our Father hath not made that mystery known | 

Needless the knowle4ge,thereforenot reveal'd, 

XIII. 

But didst thou know, in sure and sacred truth* 
It had a place assign'd in yonder skies i 

There« through an endless life of joyous youtiii 
To warble in the bowers of Paradise : 
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XIV. 

Lacy* if then the ^wer to thee were given 
In that cold clay its life to re^edgage* 

Wouldflt thou call back the warhler kom its 
To be again the tenant of a cage f [heaven 

XV. 

Only diat thou might'st cherish it again, 
Wouldst thou the object of thy love recall 

To mortal life, and chance, and change, and pain» 
And death, which must be sufier'd once by all 4 

XVI. 

Ohy no, thou say'st : oh, surely not, not so ! 

I read the answer which those looks express : 
For pure and true affection well I know 

Leaves in the heart no room fyr selfishness. 

XVII. 

Such love of all our virtues is the gem ; 

We bring with us the immortal seed at birth : 
Of Heaven it is, and heavenly : woe to them 

Who make it wholly earthly and of earth I 

XVIII. 

What we love perfectly, for its own sake 

We love, and not our own ; being ready thus 

Wl^Ate'er self-sacrifice is asked, to make, 
That which is best for it, is best for us. 
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XIX 

O Lucj 1 treasure up that pious thought ; 

It hath a halm for sorrow's deadliest darts, 
And with true comfort thou wilt find*it fraught^ 

If grief should reach thee in thy heart of hearts# 



I'HE OLD GENTLEMAN. 



A TALE. 

Fob days, for weeks, for moxLtihs« for yearsi 
did I labor and toil in the pursuit of one bewil- 
dering^ engrossing, overwhelming object. Sleep 
was a stranger to my eyelids ; and night after 
night was past in undivided, unmitigated appli- 
cation to the studies by which I hoped (vainly, 
indeed) to attain the much desired end ; yet all 
through this long and painful period of my ex- 
istence, I trembled lest those who were my most 
intimate friends, and from whom, except upon 
this point, I had no concealment, should discover, 
by some incautious word, or some unguarded ex- 
pression, the tendency of my pursuits, or tho 
character of my research. 

That I had permitted the desire with which my 
heart was torn, and my mind disturbed to obtain 
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8uch complete dominion over every thought^ 
every wish, every feeling, seems, at this period 
of my life, wholly unaccountable ; and 1 recur to 
the sufferings I endured in concealing its ex* 
istence, with a sensation of torture little less 
acute than that, by which I was oppressed during 
the existence of the passion itself. 

It was in the midst of this infatuation, that one 
evening in summer, when every body was out of 
town, and not more than eight hundred thousand 
nobodies were left in it, I had been endeavoring 
to walk off a littie of my anxiety by a tour of the 
outer cilrcle in the Regent's Park, and, hearing a 
footstep close behind me, turned round, and be- 
held a venerable looking old gentieman, dressed 
entirely in green, with a green cravat tied round 
his neck, and wearing a low-crowned hat upon 
his head, from under which his silver hair flowed 
loosely over his shoulders. He seemed to have 
his eyes fixed on me when for a moment 1 looked 
round at him ; and he slackened his pace (how- 
ever much he had previously quickened it to 
reach his then position relative to me,) so as to 
keep nearly at the same distance from me, as he 
was, when I first noticed him. 

Nothing is more wonying to a man, or to one 
80 strangely excited as I then was, more irritating, 
than the constant pat pat of footsteps following 
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him. Afler I had proceeded at my usual pace 
for about ten minutes, and still found the old gen- 
tleman behind me, I reduced my rate of going, in 
order to allow my annoyance to pass me. Not 
he ; he equally reduced hia rate of going. Thus 
vexed, and putting faith in inferior age and supe- 
rior strength, I proceeded more rapidly ; still 
^he old gentleman was close upon me ; until 
before I reached the gates of Park-crescent* 
leading to Portland-place, I had almost broken 
into a canter, with as little success as attended 
my other evolutions. I therefore resumed my 
original step, and thinking to effect by stratagem 
what force could not accomplish, I turned ab- 
ruptly out of Portland-place into Duchess- 
street-^the old gentleman was at my heels : I 
passed the chapel into Portland-street — ^for a mo- 
ment I lost sight of him ; but before I had 
reached the comer of Margaret-Street, there he 
was again. 

At that time I occupied lodgings in the house 
of two maiden sisters in Great Marlborough<- 
street, and considering that the police-office in 
that neighborhood would render me any aid I 
might require to rid myself of my new cxquain* 
tance, should he prove troublesome,! determined 
to run for my own port at all events. 

I crossed Oxford-street, and, in order to ^ve 
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myself another chance of escape, darted down 
Blenheim-steps and along the street of that 
tmme ; but the old man's descent was as rapid as 
tohie ; and happening, as I passed the museum 
and dissecting rooms of the eminent anatomist 
Brooks, to turn my head, my surprise was mor© 
than ever excited by seeing my venerable friend 
Actually dancing in a state of ecstacy along the 
Bide of the dead wall which encloses so many 
subjects for contemplation. At this moment I 
resolred to stop and accost him rather than make 
the door-way of my own residence the arena of 
a discussion. 

" Sh"," said I, turning short round, " you will 
fbrgive my addressing you, but it is impossible 
for me to affect ignorance that I am, for some 
reason, the object of your pursuit. I am near 
home ; if you have any communication to maksi 
or desire any information from me, I would beg 
you to speak now." 

«* Tou are perfectly right, sir," said the old 
gentleman, " I do wish to speak to you ; and 
you, although perhaps not at this moment aware 
of it, are equally desirous of speaking to me. Tou 
are now going into your lodgings in Marlborough 
street, and so soon as you shall have divested 
yourself of your coat, and enveloped yourself in 
(hat blue silk gown which you. ordinarily wean 
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and have taken off your boots and put your ieet 
mto those morocco slippers which were made for 
you last March by Meyer and Miller, you pur- 
pose drinking some of the claret which you 
bought last Christmas of Henderson and Son, of 
Davies-street, Berkley-square, first mixing it 
with water ; and immediately after you will ap- 
ply yourself to the useless and unprofitable 
studies which have occupied you during the last 
five or six years." 

" Sir," said I, trembling at what I heard, •* how» 
or by what means, you have become possessed 
of these particulars, I ^* 

" No matter," interrupted my friend : " if you 
ore disposed to indulge me with your society for 
an hour or so, and bestow upon me a bottle of 
the wine in question, I will explam myself. 
There, sir," continued he, " you need not hesi- 
tate ; I see you have already made up your mind 
to offer me the rights of hospitality ; and since I 
know the old ladies of your house are advocates 
for early hours and quiet visitors, I will confonja 
in all respects to theu- wishes and your conve- 
nience." 

Most true indeed it was that I had determined 
emte qui eoute to give my new old friend an invi- 
tation and a bottle of wine ; and before he had 
concluded his observations we were at the door 
6 
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of my house, and in a few minutes more, although 
my servant was absent without leave, we were 
seated at a table on which forthwith were placed 
the desired refreshments. 

My friend, who continued to evince the most 
perfect knowledge of all my private coocems* 
and all my most intimate connexions, became 
evidently exhilarated by the claret ; and in the 
course of one of the most agreeable conversa* 
tions in which I had ever participated, he related 
numerous anecdotes of the highest personages in 
the country, with all of whom he seemed perfect-^ 
ly intimate. He told me he was a constant ati 
tendant at every fashionable party of the season ; 
in the dull time pf the year the theatres amused 
him ; in term the law-courts occupied his atten- 
tion ; and iu summer, as, he said, I might have 
seen, his pleasures lay in the rural parts of th^ 
metropolis and its suburbs ; be was at that time 
of the year always to be found in one of tiie parks 
or in Kensington gardens. But his manner of 
telling his stories afforded internal evidence of 
their accuracy, and was sq captivatiijg that I 
thought him without exception the pleasantest 
old gentleman I had ever eneountered. 

It was now gettiog dark, the windows of my 
drawing-room were open, the sashes up^^nd the 
fratchman's cry of ^p^t t?n p'clocjc" w^s th9 
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first annouDcement to me of the rapid flight of 
Time in the agreeable society of my friend* 

** I must be going/' said he ; ^* I must just 
look in at Brooks's. 

'^ What sir," said I» recollecting his grotesque 
dancd under the wall in Blenheim-street, " over 
the way ]" 

" No>" replied he, " in 8u JamesVstreet.'' 

*^ Hare another bottle of claret," said I, ** and 
a devil—" 

At this word my fHend appeared seriously an- 
gry, and I heard him mutter the word ** canni- 
haHsm." It was then quite dark, and, as I looked 
at his face, I could dbcem no features, but only 
two brilliant orbs of bright fire glittering like 
stars ; those were his eyes, the light from which 
was reflected on his high cheek-bones and the 
sides of his nose, leaving all the rest of his face 
nearly black. It was then I first heard a thump- 
faig against the back of his chair, like a gentle- 
noan '* switching his cane ;" — ^I began to wish ho 
would go. 

** Sir," said the old gentleman, '* any disguise 
with me is useless ; I must take my leave ; but 
you must not imagine that this visit was unpre- 
meditated, or that our meeting was accidental : 
you last night, perhaps unconsciously, invoked 
my aid in the pursuit to which you have so long 
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devoted yourself. The desire of your bettrt ft 
known to me ; and I know that the instant I 
leaye you, you will return to your fascinating 
study, vainly to seek that, which you so con- 
tfUmtty languish to possess.'^ 

*• I desire" — I was going to say, ** nothing ;'» 
but the pale fire of his dreadful eyes tumed sud* 
denly to a blood-red color, and glistened even 
more brightly than before, while the thumping 
against the back of his chair was louder ikaa 
ever. 

** Tou desire, young gentleman," said mj 
visitor, **to know the thoughts of otheiB, and 
thirst after the power of foreseeing er&M tiiot 
are to happen : do you not ?" 

**I confess sir," said I, convinced, by the 
question and by what had already passed, diaC Atf, 
whoever he was, himself possessed the faculty 
he spoke of — *^ I confess, that for such a power I 
have {Mayed, and studied, and labored, and — *-^ 

" Tou shall possess it," interrupted my 

friend. «* Who / am, or what, matters little : 
the power you seek is wholly in my gift. Tou 
last night, as I have just said, invoked me ;— ^yon 
shall have it upon two conditions." 

«* Name them, sir," sdid I. 

" The first is, that however well you know 
what is to happen to others, you must remain in 
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ignorance about yourself, except when connected 
with them." 

" To that," said I, I wOl readily agree/* 

*^ The other is, that whatever may be the eoth 
duct you adopt in consequence of possessing the 
power of knowing the thoughts of others, you 
are never to reveal the fact that you actually do 
possess such a power : the moment you admit 
yourself master of this supernatural faculty, you 
lose it" 

«^ Agreed, sir," said I ; '* but are these all the 
conditions 1" 

•* All," said my friend, *• To-morrow morn- 
ing when you awake, the power will be your own ; 
and so, biT) I wbh you a very good night" 

^ But, sir," said I, anxious to be better assured 
of the speedy fulfilment of the wish of my heart, 
(for such indeed it was,) ^' may I have the honor 
of knowing your name and address ?" 

•« Ha, ha, ha !" said the old gentleman : '* my 
name and address-^Ha, ha, hal-^my name is 
pretty fiunihar to you, young gentleman ; and as 
for my address, I dare say you will find your way 
to me, some day or another, and so once more 
good night" 

Saying which, he descended the stairs and 
quitted the house, leaving me to surmise who my 
extraordinary visitor could be ; — ^I never knew | 
6* 
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but I recollect, that after he was gone, I heard 
one of the old ladies scolding a servant girl for 
wasting so many matches in lighting the candles, 
and making such a terrible smell of brimstone in 
the house. I was now all anxiety to gel to bed, 
not because I was sleepy, but because it seemed 
to me as if going to bed would bring me nearer 
to the time of getting up^ when I should be mas- 
ter of the mimculous power which had been pro- 
mised me : I rang the bell — my servant was still 
out — it was unusual for him to be absent at so 
late an hour. I waited until the clock struck 
eleven, but he came not ; and resolving to repri- 
maod him in the morning, I retired to rest 

Contrary to my expectation, and, aa it seemed 
to me, to the ordinary course of nature, cohsi- 
deris^ the excitement under which I was labor- 
ing, I had scarcely laid my head on my pillow 
before I dropped into a profound slumber, ^om 
which I was only aroused by my servant's en- 
trance to my room. The instant I awoke I sat 
up in bed, and began to reflect on what had 
passed, and for a moment to doubt whether it had 
not been all a dream. However, it was daylight ; 
the period had arrived when the proof of my 
newly acquired power might be made. 

" Barton," said I to my man, " why were you 
liot at home last night t" 
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** I had to wait, sir, nearly three hours," he 
replied, ** for an answer to the letter which you 
sent to Major Sheringham." 

** That is not true,'' said I ; and to my infinite 
surprise I appeared to r0co2l0<;f a series of occuf- 
ronoes, of which I never had previously heard, 
and could have known nothing : ^* you went to 
see your sweetheart, Betsy Gollyer, at Gamber* 
well, and took her to a tea-garden, and gave her 
cakes and cider, and saw her home again : you 
mean to do the same thing on Sunday ; and to- 
morrow you mean to ask me for your quarter's 
wages, although not due till Monday, in order to 
buy her a new shawl." 

The man stood aghast : it was all true. I was 
quite as much surprised as the man. 

•' Sir,'* said Barton, who had served me for 
seven years without having once before been 
found fault with, " I see you think me unworthy 
your confidence ; you could not have known this, 
if you had not watched, and followed, and over- 
heard me and my sweetheart : my character will 
get me through the world without being looked 
after : I can stay with you no longer ; you will 
please, sir, to provide yourself ¥dth another ser- 
vant." 

. •* Bjut, Barton," said I, " I did not follow or 
watch y«u ; I 
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** I beg your pardont sir," he replied, ^ it is not 
(or m4 to contradict ; but, you'll foigive me« siri 
I would rather go — ^I vuut go." 

At thia moment I was on the yery point of 
easing his mind* and retaining my fiiithful servant 
by a disclosure of my power, but it was yet tgo 
new to be parted with ; so I affected an anger I 
did not feel, and told him he might go where he 
pleased. I had| however^ ascertained that the 
old gentleman had not deceived me in his pro- 
mises i and elated with the possession of my ex- 
traordinary faculty, I hurried to the operation of 
dressing, and before I had concluded it, my ar* 
dent friend Shenngham was announced ; he was 
Waiting in the breakfast-room ; at the same mo- 
ment a note from the lovely Fanny Hayward was 
delivered to me — ^firom the divine girl who* in the 
midst of all my scientific abstraction, could 
** chain my wordly feelings for a moment." 

'• Sheringham) my dear fellow^" said !» as I 
advanced to welcome him) ** what makes you so 
l^arly a visitor this morning ?" 

'* An anxiety)" replied Sheringham, '* to tell 
ydu that my uncle, whose interest I endeavored to 
procure for you, in regard to the appointment for 
which you expressed a desire, has been com- 
pelled to recommend a relation of the Marquess; 
this gives me real pain« but I thought it would h% 
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Deert to put you out of suspense as soon as pos- 
sible." 

" Major Sheringham," said I, drawing myself 
up coldly, ** if this matter concerns you so deeply» 
as you seem to imply that it does, might I ask 
why you so readily agreed to your uncle's propo* 
sition, or chimed in with his suggestion, to be- 
stow the appointment on this relation of the 
Marquess, in order that you might, in return for 
it, obtain the promotion for which you are so 
anxious ?" 

" My dear fellow," said Sheringham, evident- 
ly confused, " I — ^I — ^never chimed in ; my un- 
cle certainly pointed out the possibility to which 
you allude, but that, was merely contingent upon 
what he could not refuse to do." 

" Sheringham," said I, " your uncle has al- 
ready secured for you the promotion, and you 
will be gazetted for the lieutenant-colonelcy of 
your regiment on Tuesday. I am not to be told 
that you called at the horse-guards,' in your way 
to your uncle's yesterday, to ascertain the cor- 
rectness of the report of the vacancy which you 
had received from your friend Macgregor ; or- 
that you, elated by the prospect before you, were 
the person, in fact, to suggest the arrangement 
which has been made, and promise your uncle to 
• omooth me over* for the presentp** 
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« SW swd Sheringham, " where you picked 
up this intelligence I know not ; but I must say, 
that such miatf ust, after years of undivided inti- 
inacy, is not becoming, or consistent with the 
Characteir which I hitherto supposed you to pos- 
dess. When by sinister means the man we look 
tipdn as a friend descends to be a spy upon our 
actions, confidence is at an end, mnd the sooner 
our intercourse ceases the better. Without some 
such conduct, how could you become possessed 
Of the details upon which you have grounded 
your opinion of my Conduct V^ 

•t I -*— " and here again was a temptation to 
confess and fall ; but I hud not the courage to do 
it* "Suffice it, Major Sheringham, to say, I 
knew it ; and, moreover, I knowf that when you 
leave itae, your present irritation will prompt you 
to go to your uncle and check the disposition he 
feels at this moment to serve me*" 

•• This is too much, sir," said Sheringham ; 
*» this must be our last interview, unless indeed ' 
your unguarded conduct towards me, and your 
intemperate language concerning me, may ren* 
der one more meeting necessary ; and so, sifi 
here ends our acquaintance." 

Saying which, Sheringham, whose friendship 

even to my enlightened eye was nearly as sincere 

. as any other man's, quitted my room, fully con- 
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vineed of my meanness and unworthinesff ; jny 
heart sank within me when J heard the door elose 
upon him for the last time* I now possessiBd th^ 
power I had so long desired, and in less than qq 
hour had lost a valued friend and a faithful ser* 
vant. Nevertheless, Barton had told roe a &]se« 
hood, and Sheiiagbam was ga^^tted on the Tu^s* 
^ay night, 

I proceeded to open Fanny Hay ward's note | 
it contained oin invitation to dinner with her mor 
thert and a request that I would accompany them 
to the opera, it being the last night of the last e*- 
tra subscription, I admired Fanny— nay, X ftU 
piost loved her ; and when I gazed on her with 
raptOrft, I traced in the mild and languishing ex» 
pression of her soft blue eye, approbation of my 
mntr ftod pleasure in my praise, I took up my 
peo to answer her billet^ and intuitively 90d ixh 
ptinptively wrote as fpllpws ; 

" Dear Miss Hayward, 
^* I should have much pleasure in accepting 
^our kind invitation for this evenijag, if it wpre 
given in the spirit of sincerity, which has hitherto 
characterised your conduct $ but you must l>9 
BW9r^ that th^ plaa of going to the oper^ to^ni^bt 
yf^» started, not b^ausQ you happea to have » 
box, but hecjaii89 you efp«et to mtel^ Sir Henry 
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Witheiington, with whom you were so iftuoli 
pleased at Lady G.'s on Thursday, and to whom 
you consigned the custody of your fan, on condi- 
tion that he personally returned it in safety at thte 
opera to-night ; as I have no desire to be the foil 
of any thing in itself so intrinsically brilliant as 
your newly discovered baronet, I must decline 
your proposal. 

** Your mother's kindness in sanctioning the 
invitation would have been more deeply f<^t, if I 
did not know that die old lady greatly approves 
of your new acquaintance, and suggested to you 
the necessity of having me to play propriety 
during the evening, call up her carriage, and hand 
her to it, while Sir Henry was making the amitMe 
to you, and escorting youj in our footsteps. 
Tell Mrs. Hayward that, however much she and 
you may enjoy the joke, I have no de^re to be 
admitted as a *• safe man,' and that I suggest her 
offering her cotelette to Sir Henry as well as her 
company. With sympathetic regards. 

Believe me, dear Miss Hayward, 
yours. 

This note I immediately despatched; oveijoyec 
that the power I possessed enabled me to pene- 
trate the fimsy nuuik with which Mrs. Haywam 
had endeavored to disgwe her renl views and jc- 
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tendons, and had scarcely finished breakfast be- 
fore Mr. Pitman, my tailor, was ushered in, in 
company with a coat of the prevailing color, and 
the *iost fashionable cut : in less than fivQ 
minutes it was on, and the collar, the cuffs, the 
sleeves, and the skirls, became at once the ob- 
jects of the author's admiration. 

" Him is quite perfect, I declare," said the 
tailor, who, of course, was a foreigner. 

After his high eulogium upon the cloth, I told 
him that it was not what he represented, and ac- 
tually detailed the place at which be had bought 
iU and the name of the shopkeeper who had sold 
it : this irritated the tailor, who became extreme- 
ly insolent, and our interview ended with my 
kicking him down stairs, from the bottom of 
which he proceeded to the police-office, in my 
^own street, and procured a warrant for the as- 
^nlt, by which I was compelled to appear before 
the magistrates on the following day, knowing, 
before I went, the whole course the case would 
take, and the decision they would make, in pre- 
cisely the terms which they subsequently adopted* 

Still, however, I stood alone in power, unless 
indeed my old friend in green did actually share 
the talent I possessed ; and not being able to 
majke up my mind to put an end to the enjoyment 
.of. An object I bad so long labored to at^in, I 
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contented myself with resolving to be more can- 
tious in future, and less freely or frequendy ex- 
hibit my mysterious quality. 

After the little disagreeable adventure I have 
just recounted,! thought perhaps I had better pro- 
ceed to the Temple, and consult my lawyer, who, 
as well as being professedly concerned for me, 
had been for a long time my intimate acquain- 
tance. I knew what the decision of the justices 
would be, but I thought the attendance of a legal 
adviser would make the affair more respectable 
in the eyes of the public, and I accordingly bent 
my steps citywise. 

When I reached the Temple, my worthy Max- 
well was at home ; as usual his greetings were 
the warmest, his expressions the kindest. I ex- 
plained my case, to which he listened attentively, 
and promised his assistance, but in a moment I 
perceived that, however bland and amiable his 
conduct to me might appear, he had several times 
during the preceding spring told his wife that he 
believed I was mad. In corroboration of which, 
I recollected that she had on the occasion of my 
last three or four visits placed herself at the 
greatest possible distance from me, in the draw- 
ing-room, and had always rung the bell, to have 
her children taken away the moment I entered. 

In pursuance of my cautious resolution, how- 
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ever, I took no notice of this ; but when I spbke 
of the length of time which had elapsed since I 
had seen Mrs. Maxwell, I found out, from what 
was passing in her husband's mind, that she had 
determined never to be at home when I called, or 
ever dine in her own house if I was invited. 
Maxwell, however, promised to be with me in 
the morning, in time to attend the magistrates, 
and I knew he meant to keep his promise ; so 
far I was easy about that affair, and made seve- 
ral calls on different acquaintances, few of whom 
were at home — some were—but as I set down 
the exclusion which I found so general as the re- 
sult of the wild abstracted manner consequent 
upon my abstruse studies, and my heart-wearing 
anxiety, I determined now to become the gayest, 
most agreeable person possible, and profiting by 
experience, keep all my wisdom to myself. 

I went into the water-color exhibition at 
Gharing-square ; there I heard two artists compli- 
menting each other, while their hearts were burst- 
ing with mutual envy. There too, I found a 
mild, modest-looking lady, listening to the be- 
witching nothings of her husband's particular 
friend ; and I knew, as I saw her frown and ab- 
ruptly turn away from him with every appearance 
of real indignation, that she had at that very mo* 
ipent mentally resolved to elope with him the fol- 
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fomng night. In Harding's shop I found Atl- 
thors congregated to " laugh the sultiy hours 
away," each watching to catch his neighboHa 
weak point, and make it subject matter of mirth 
in his evening's conversation. I saw a viscount 
help his father out of his carnage With every, 
mark of duty and veneration, and knew that he 
was actually languishing for the earldom, and 
estates of the venerable parent of whose health 
he Was apparently taking so much care. At 
Howell and James's I saw more than I could 
tell* if I had ten times the space afforded me that 
t have, and 1 concluded my tour by dropping hi at 
the National Gallery, where the ladies and gen- 
tlemen seemed to prefer nature to art, and were 
actually employed in looking at the pictures, and 
thinking of themselves. 

Oh ! it was a strange time then, when every 
man's heart was open to me, and I could sit i(nd 
see and hear all that was going on, and know the 
workings of the inmost feelings of my associ- 
ates : however, I must not detain the reader with 
reflections. 

On this memorable first day of my potency, I 
proceeded after dinner, to the opera, to satisfy 
myself of the justness of my accusation against 
Fanny. I looked up to their box, and immedi- 
ately behind my once single-minded girl, sat Sir 
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Heniy Witherington himself, actually plajring 
with the identical fan, of which I had instinctive- 
ly and intuitively written without ever having 
seen it before. There was an ease and confi- 
dence about the fellow, and he was so graceful 
and good-looking, and Fanny gazed at him so 
long and so frequently, that I could bear it no 
more, and thinking that after our long intimacy 
my letter of the morning might have gone for 
nothing, I proceeded to their box, determined to 
rally. Of Sir Henry's thoughts about me, I was 
utterly ignorant, for he did not even know my 
name, so that I could have shared none of his 
consideration. I was aware, however, that the 
mother was downright angry, and Fanny just so 
much piqued as to make our reconciliation a 
work of interest and amusement. 

I certainly did not perfectly appreciate Mrs. 
Hay ward's feelings towards me, for when as 
usual I entered her curtained territory, her glance 
was instantly averted from me to Fanny, who 
looked grave, and I found was seriously annoyed 
at my appearance : however, I knew I had influ:- 
ence, and with my commanding power I resolved 
to remain. After a pause, during which Sir Hen- 
ry eyed me, and the ladies alternately, he in- 
quired of Mrs. Hayward if I were a friend of 

hers. 

T* 
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" Assuredly not, Sir Henry,** said Mrs. Hay 
Ward. " I did know the person, but his conduct 
rcndets it impossible that our acquaintance 
should continue.'* 

Fanny's heart began to melt ; she would tave 
taught me by the hand and bid me stay. I relied 
on this, and moved not. 

" Pray madam," said Sir Henry, " is this pet- 
son's presence here disagreeable to you ?" 

*' Particularly so. Sir Henry," said the old la* 
dy, with all the malice of offended dignity* 

" Then, sir," said Sir Henry, " you must leave 
the box." 

»»Mu8t I, indeed, sir?" said I, becoming in 
turn much more angry than the old lady. 

*» Pray ! pray !" said Fanny. 

^» Be quiet, child," said her obdurate mother. 

" Yes sir," said Sir Henry, •♦ must ! and if this 
direction is not speedily obeyed, the boxkeeper 
shall be called to remove you." 

" Sir Henry Witherington," said I, " the so- 
ciety you are in, seals my lips and binds my 
liauds. I will leave the box, on condition that 
for one moment only, you will accompany me.** 

" Certainly, sir," said Sir Henry, and in an in- 
stant we were both in the passage. 

1 drew a card from my case^ and putting it in- 
to his hand* said, «Sir Henry WitheringtODi 
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yhfSt \ihck\\ed for interference of to-night must 
be explained ; here is the card of one who has ' 
no other feeling for jour insolence but that of 
the most ineffable contempt.'' Saying which, I 
walked oat of die Opera-house, and he rejoined 
the ladies, who were in a state of serious agita- 
tion — Fanny on my account, and her mother on 
iiccount of her. 

This affair ended, I returned once more to 
bed, and once more fell into a deep slumber, from 
which I was aroused by Barton, who informed 
me that Colonel MacManton was waiting to 
speak a few words to me in the drawing-room. 

Of course I knew the object of his visit ; he 
came to invite me to Chalk Farm, where, proba- 
bly, he had already ordered pistols for two, and 
breakfast for four ; and I hastened down staird, 
rather anxious than otherwise to exhibit my per- 
son in the field of honor, that I might at once 
become the friend of the brave, and the idol of 
the fair. 

I entered the drawing-room, and found my vi- 
-sitor watting. 

•* Sir," said the colonel, " I imagine, after wliat 
passed last night between you and my friend, Sfr 
Henry Witherington, I need hardly announce thfe 
Inject of my visit. I will not offend you by 
mentioning the alternative of a meeting, but 
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merely request you to refer me to some fKend of 
yours, with whom I may make the necessary ar- 
rangements as speedily as possible.'' 

*' Sir," replied I, speaking, as it were, not of 
myself, ** I must decline a meeting with Sir Hen- 
ry Witherington ; and I tell you in the outset of 
the business that no power will induce me to lend 
myself to any arrangement which may lead to 
one.*' 

" This is a most extraordinaiy resolution, sir," 
said the colonel. " I can assure you, although I 
have stated the matter as delicately as I could, 
that Sir Henry will accept of no apology ; nor 
indeed could I permit him to do so, even if he 
were so inclined." 

" You have had my answer, sir," said I : ** I 
refuse his challenge." 

" Perhaps," inquired the colonel, " you will be 
good enough to state your reason." 

" Precisely this, sir," I rephed. " Our quarrel 
and rencontre of last night arose out of the per- 
verseness of an old lady, and the inconsiderate- 
ness of a young one : they both regret the cir- 
cumstance as much as I do ; and Sir Henry him- 
self, in thus calling me to account, is obeying the 
dictates of fashion rather than those of feeling." 

" But that, sir," said the colonel, " is Sir Hen- 
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it's affair. I must endeavor to extract some h^ 
ter reason than this." 

»*WeU then, sir/' I rejomed, «*if Sir Heniy 
meets me he will fall — ^it must be so-— and I will 
not consent to imbrue my hands in the blood of 
a fellow-creature in such a cause." 

** Is that your only motive, sir, for declining 
his invitation V* exclaimed the gallant e<^fiel» 
somewhat sneeringly. 

" It is." 

^* Then, sir, it becomes me to state, in direct 
terms, that Sir Henry "Vntherington must in fu- 
ture consider you unworthy to fill the station of a 
gentleman in society ; and that he will, on die 
first opportunity, exercise the oidy means, left 
him under the circumstances, of satisfyng his 
offended honor, by inflicting personal chastise- 
ment upon you wherever he meets you." 

Saying which, the colonel, believing me in his 
heart to be the arrantest coward alive, took his 
leave : but however annoyed I felt at the world- 
fy consequences of this afihir, I gloried in my 
privilege of prescience, which had informed me 
of the certain result of our hostile interview. I 
then prepared myself to receive my lawyer, and 
attend the magistrates: — that afiairwas soon set- 
tled—the tailor entered into sureties to indict me 
at the sessions, and I knew that the worshipful 
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personages on the bench calculated on no sjight 
degree of punishment, as the reward of my cor- 
rection of Fitman's insolence. 

The story of Sir Henry's challenge soon got 
wind. Those who had been my warmest friends 
saw something extremely agreeable on the other 
side of the way, if they met me walking ; and re- 
marks neither kind nor gentle, assailed my ears 
as I passed the open windows of the club-houses 
in St. James's-street. Although I yet had not 
had the ill fortune to meet my furious antagonist, 
I did not know how long it might be before he 
would return to town, I therefore decided upon 
quitting it ; and driven, as it were, out of society, 
fixed my abode in one of the prettiest villages in 
the kingdom, between forty and fifty miles from 
the metropolis. 

How sweet and refreshing were the breezes 
which swept across that fertile valley, stretching 
to the feet of the lofty South Downs — what an 
expanse of view — what brightness and clearness 
of atmosphere*-what serenity— what calm— what 
comfort I Here was I, domesticated with an 
amiable family, whose hearts I could read, and 
whose minds were open to me : — ^they esteemed, 
they loved me-— When others would oppress and 
hunt me from the world, their humble home was 
at my disposal. 
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My friends had been married many jesnt and 
one only daughter was their care and pride. She 
was fresh and beautiful as a May morning, and 
her bright eyes sparkled with pleasure as she 
welcomed me to the cottage ; and then, I knew, 
what years before I had so much dedired to know, 
but never yet believed, that she loved me. «« This 
efibct of my knowledge repays me for all that is 
past," said I ; " now shall I be truly happy.'' 

I soon discovered, however, that although 
Mary's early affection for me (for we had been 
much together in our younger days) still reigned 
and ruled in her heart, that I had a rival, a rival 
favored by her parents, for the common and ob- 
vious reason, that he was rich ; but the moment 
I saw him, I read his character, and saw the la- 
tent workings of his mind — ^I knew him for a vil- 
lain. 

The unaffected kindness of Mary for her old 
playmate, and the endearing good-nature with 
which she gathered me the sweetest flowers from 
her own garden ; the evident pleasure with which 
she recurred to days long past, and the marked 
interest with which she listened to my plans foi 
the future, soon aroused in her avowed lover's 
breast hatred for me and jealousy of her ; and 
although to herself and the family his manner 
remained unchanged, I, who could fathom depths 
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^ond the ken of other mortals, watched with 
^Ireadful anxiety the progress of his passion ; the 
lerrible workings of rage, and doubt, and difl»p- 
pointment, in his mind. Maiy saw nothmg of 
^18 ; and considering her marriage with him .a 
aettled and fixed event, gave him her society with 
the unreserved confidence of an affianced bride* 
And although / knew that she would gladly have 
left his arm to stroll through the meadows and 
the groves with me ; that, which she considered 
her doty to her parents, and to her future hus- 
band, led her to devote a great proportion of her 
time tahim. Still he was not to be satisfied .with 
what, he could not but feel, was a divided affec- 
tion ; and gradually the love he once bore her, 
began to curdle on his heart, until it turned, as I 
at once foresaw, to deadly hate ; and the pre- 
dominant passion of his soul was revenge on me, 
and <m the ill-fated innocent girl for whom be 
once would have died. 

At length the horrid spectacle presented itself 
to my all-searching and all-seeing eye of two 
** minds overthrown." Mary, as the period fixed 
for their marriage approached, sickened at the 
coming event ; and too sincere, too inartificial 
for concealment, owned to me the dread she felt 
of marrying the lover aceepted by her parents : 
fbere she paused, but I knew the rest; and 
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pressing her to my heart, |;eceived from her rosj 
lips the soil kiss of afifection and acceptance. 
She had resolved to fly with me from the home 
of her parents, rather than fulfil the promise theg 
had made. My prescribed ^norance of my own 
fate, and of ipy own affairs, hindered my knowing 
that her intended husband had overheard this 
confession. We had fixed the hour for flight the 
evening following that, on which she owned her 
love, and preceding the day intended for his 
marriage. The blow was too powerful fo^ him 
to resist ; rage, jealousy, disappointment, and 
vengeance, occupied his whole mind ; and the 
moment that my individual and particular con-» 
duct was disconnected from his proceedings, I 
discovered his desperate intention towards my 
poor Mary. 

That evening — the next she would be mine — 
that evening we had agreed that Maiy should 
take her usual walk with her lover; and although 
he had appeared gloomy during the day, I had de- 
tected nothing in his thoughts which could justly 
alarm me ; but when the evening closed in, and 
he, by appointment, came to fet6h her for their 
ramble, then my power enabled me to foresee 
the train of circumstances which were to foHow. 
The weapon was concealed in one of his pockets 

which was to give his victim her deathblow; ita 

8 
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coinpanion, which was to rid him of life, rested 
in the other. The course of his thougbts, of 
hu intentions, was before me : the spot where 
he intended to commit the double murder evi- 
dent to my sight As she was quitting the gar« 
den to meet him, I rushed after her ; I entreated, 
I implored her not to stir. I foretold a storm— 
I suggested a thousand probable ills which might 
befall her if she went : but she told me that she 
had promised to meet Charles, and go she must : 
it was for the last time, she said^-she must go. 
Was I jealous of her t 

** No, no, my sweet girl !" said I : " your life, 
dearer to me than my own, depends upon your 
compliance with my desire, that you will stay.*' 

"My lifer said Mary. 

" Yes, beloved of my heart !" exclaimed I : 
** your cruel lover would be your murderer !" 

" Charles murder me !" said she, half wild, 
and quite incredulous : ** you are mad.'' 

** No, no ; / know tl,*' said I, still holding 
her. 

«« This is the height of folly," replied Mary, 
calmly : ** pray let me go — I have promised — ^it 
will lull suspicions — am I not yours ?'* 

" Yes, yes, and go you shall not.'* 

•* Tell me how you have gained this informa- 
tion,'' said she, " and I will attend to it" 
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•« If 70U go, you perish !'* said I. " Stay, and 
the rage which this desperate madman now 
would vent on you will turn upon himself*'' 

«* What a thought !" said the half-distracted 
girL «< I'll go this instant !" 

" No, no, my beloved ! What shall I say to 
hinder you ?" 

** Tell me how or by what means you have at- 
tained this knowledge, and I repeat, I will stay." 

I had the power to save her ; by confessing 
it, I should preserve her, but I should lose my 
envied faculty, the object of my life— was there 
a moment to doubt ? 

*^ Mary," said I, *« I have a supernatural 
knowledge of events — ^I surrender it — stay ?" 

At that instant the report of a pistol near the 
place of appointment roused our attention from 
ourselves : and running to the place whence the 
noise proceeded, we found the unhappy victim of 
jealousy stone dead, and weltering in his blood : 
the pistol intended to take my Mary's life was 
yet clenched in his cold hand. 

From this moment my power was gone, and I 
began again to see the world as my fellow-crea- 
tures do. Mary became my wife wth the con- 
sent of her parents ; and sis I was returning from 
churchy I saw, amongst the crowd before the vil- 
lage inn, my old friend in green, who accosted 
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me with great good nature, and congratulated me 
upon my enviable situation. 

*' Sir," said I, " I thank you ; and I thank yea 
lEbr having hy some means inexplicable by me, 
gratified the ruling passion of my heart. In the 
ignorance of my nature, I desired to possess a 
power incompatible with the finite character of 
the human mind. I have now learnt by experi- 
ence that a limit is set to human knowledge for 
the happiness of man ; and in future I shall be 
perfectly satisfied with the blessings which a wise 
and good Providence has afforded us, without 
daring to presume upon the bounty by which we 
are placed so pre-eminently above all other living 
creatures." 

** A very moral and proper observation," said 
my friend, evidently displeased at my moralizing. 

" Where ignorance is blisa^ »tis folly to be wise." 

Sa3ring which, he turned upon his heel, and was 
lost among the throng. 

I have several times since seen the old gentle- 
nan walking about London, looking as hale and 
as hearty as ever, but I have always avoided 
him ; and although I have reason to believe he 
has seen me, more than once ; by a sort of tacit 
consent we never acknowledge each other. 

I returned to my home, blest with an afiee- 
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tionate wife ; hoping for the best, profiting bj the 
past, enjoying the present, and putting our trust 
in Gon for the future. 



THE MOUNTAIN DAIST. 

A TILLAGE SKETCH. 
BY MRS. S. C. BALL. 

TttBRB was no use in arguing the matter ; it 
would have been ridiculous to attempt to per- 
suade a single inhabitant of the village, high or 
low, that our Mountain Daisy was any thing 
short of absolute perfection ; — a little terrestrial 
angel — ^a — ^how we rummaged our perplexed 
brains to procure an appropriate name for that 
dear child, when first she came to Devon Glade. 
Her own to be sure was a veiy pretty one, 
Isabel de Mondalberto, but it would not do for 

us. First, we called her the Lily of the Yale ; 
8* 
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bnt Mr. Cmbthome, (who is a great botanist,) 
sensibly remaiked that it was a very improper 
title, because a lily was wbil»i and Isabel was 
very brown ; the lily of the vale, moreover, de- 
lights in valleys, but our little favorite's cottage 
hung like a bird-cage over one of the Devon 
crags; and she was continually forming ac- 
quaintance with all the wild goats in the neigh- 
borhood. Then my cousin designated her The 
Forget-me-not: — ^We asked him why 1 and he 
very foojishly said, because Isabers eyes were 
like that lovely flower. The great goose ! — ^her 
eyes were black ! And such eyes ! no artist upon 
earth, except Sir Thomas Lawrence, could paint 
such eyes : — ^not the firm set English greys, so 
properly governed that they open and shut 
like those of the great doll in Oxtbrd Street, but 
li yif^ ^ spei^ng eyes — so rich, so lustrouSf that 
when ^hy were suffused with tears (and they 
sometimes were) they sparkled like diamonds un- 
d6r rain drops. We were indeed sadly puzzled, 
but at la^t the matter was settled — she was meek 
as she was beautiful — she dwelt among rocks and 
mountains : and she was everlastingly decking 
)ier pet kid's neck with daisy garlands — so we 
called her^— I do not think we could have done 
better — « the Mountein Daisy." 

'^The €roat Nest," (as the cottage where our 
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Daisy dwelt had long been designated^) after the 
death of old Simon Mattocks, was for a consider- 
able period without a tenant ; it was so wil^y 
situated, and so difficult of access, that the land- 
lord would have pulled it down, were it not that 
viewed from the glade, it formed a wild and beau- 
tiful object '^be larch, the fir, the oak, and 
here and there the spreading beech, afforded it 
shelter from sun and storm ; and the ledge of 
mixed shingle and sward on which it rested was 
so carefully cultivated by our little mountaineer, 
that even in the valley's inmost bosom, the rose 
and honeysuckle did not blossom or twine mote 
luxuriantly than over the Goat Nest. The gar- 
den was speckled with geraniums and myrtles, 
and such delicious thyme ! that her bees — ^na- 
ture's wild and useful commoners — seldom 
winged over the low rustic wall that was more 
than half covered by virgin's-bower and gigantic 
wall-flowers, but hummed and worked in their 
own realm, setting a sweet example of industry, 
cheerfulness, and contentment. A very high 
rock towered behind the cottage, and from it 
poured a stream of the coldest, purest waler, 
which sometimes gurgled and made its way 
through the tangled brushwood, wrangling with 
every bush and bramble that intercepted its 
course, then dashing over the fallen trees and 
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sharp stones^ with the impetuosity of a youtig 
lordling at his first fox hunt, and finally contina- 
ing its course in the valley, over a bed of spark* 
ling sand, with as much sweetness and placidity 
as if nothing had happened to disturb it in its 
path. The Daisy's greatest enjoyment wad to 
take off her shoes and stockings, and with no 
other living companions than her goats, accom- 
pany this mountain stream on its way ; now in» 
now out of the water ; now gathering the tas- 
selled hazel, the broad fern, or the clustering wild 
grape : or in spring, peeping into the nest of the 
•oaring lark,br scattering crumbs for the familiar 
robin, which soon learnt to follow her steps, and 
pour forth its thanks along every path she trod. 

Mid-way down the hill, there was a somewhat 
level piece of ground, called *^ the Rest," where 
the village girls washed their clothes ; and there, 
one morning, I surprised my little heroine, lean- 
ing against a tub that some one had left on the 
edge of the bank, her dress more off than on, and 
her eyes upturned, with a sweet, yet melancholy 
expression, which I shall never forget ; her kid 
was drinking at her feet, but there was no gar- 
land round its neck. 

*^ What a charming morning, Isabel," said I : 
'* but, love, you will catch cold : where are your 
•hoes ?" 
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** I lefl them at the cottage, Madam ; and I do 
not fear cold :" was her reply. 

" There is something the matter, my dear," I 
continued, for she turned from me to hide the 
tears that were gathering in her eyes. 

** Oh, no, only I am so glad to meet you ; my 
dear grandmamma is not well, and I wanted to 
send to you, and she would not let me ; hut I 
strolled down, and was waiting for some one who 
would take a message into the village to you ; for 
I fear she is very ill, worse than she seems." 

There was a mystery about the inhabitants of 
the Goat Nest which completely teased the gos« 
«ps of Devon Glade. Madame de Mondalberlo, 
our Daisy's grandmamma, was hardly ever seen 
in the village ; and her only attendant, a stiff el- 
derly Italian woman, either did not, or pretended 
not to, understand English. I had several times 
elarabered up to her dwelling and visited the old 
lady, and was always received by her with that 
dignified politeness, which showed more ac- 
quaintance with courts than cottages. When, 
indeed, she thanked me for the kindness shown 
io our beloved Daisy, the tears used to rush to 
her eyes, and a warm and affectionate glow 
spread over her calm and majestic features: 
but lately, either from illness or some secret 
cause, she was very seldom seen. When I en- 
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tered the cottage, the servant seemed as stately 
as the mistress. — •'* Do not, my own dear grand^ 
mamma, be angry with me for asking our kind 
friend to come and see you. See, mamma, she 
has climbed the mountain^^he is so good : and 

do, — oh, do tell her ^" «* My dear Isabel," 

said the courtly lady, *^ I am proud of the honor 
done me ; and hope I shall always be able to re- 
ceive your kind friend as she deserves ; though 

this poor cottage is not " the color flushed 

her pale cheek, and she burst into an uncon- 
strained flood of tears. Isabel looked at her ven- 
erable parent with an indescribable expression, 
and dropping on her knees besought her to be 
calm, and repeatedly assured her, that she did not 
mean to ofiend, by bringing me there. ^* Offend ! 
no, my child ; but," she added, turning to me, 
"there are times, there are circumstances, 
which, particularly during illness, oblige us to 

feel the presence of our dearest friends a 

pray be seated. Madam, and forgive an old wo- 
man, who is unable either to command or to ex- 
press her feelings — " I lamented her illness, 
and pressed my services as long and as earnest- 
ly as I could ; but she declined my advances, 
and my drooping Daisy saw me depart without 
being of the slightest use to her venerable pa- 
rent The next evening, the stiff Italian came 
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to me, and for the first time spoke something like 
English. I quickly understood that Madame 
de Mondalberto was much worse, and wished to 
Bee me. I found her very ill, but supported in 
an old oak chair by pillows, and dear Daisy 
sitting on a little stool at her feet ; a large silver 
rosary lay on the table, and a Latin breviary was 
open on her lap. I had taken some fine grapes, 
and some cordials in ray little basket, and my 
favorite's eyes sparkled brightly, when I pre- 
sented my offering. 

^ I have sent for you, Madam," she said, 
•* that I may have an opportunity of conquering 
my foolish pride, which now ill becomes me, and 
at the same time of proving that I value and re- 
spect you." 

The lady thought she was dying ; and she was 
anxious to inform me who my beloved Daisy 
was, that if it pleased God to call her, the moun- 
tain girl might have one friend, in what her pa- 
rent knew was a cold, a very cold world. 

Madame de Mondalberto, a widow before 
most women are wives, was a native of Florence ; 
she had one son, who, at a very early period of 
life, went to the East, with the hope of amassing 
wealth sufficient to retrieve the honors of a fallen 
house. He there married a young and beautiful 
Hindoo girl, which created so much enmity 
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towaidfl him on the part of his rich and powerful 
relations, that they soon ceased all commimicatioii 
with hiin,-*ll but his mother, to whom he suh- 
sequenUy consigned his first-bom chUd, and who^ 
in consequence of her receiving « the tittle pa- 
gan," as they called the infant traveller, under 
her protection, became so much persecuted^ 
especially by her brother, who was Abbot of n 
Santo Pietro, that she resolved to visit England^ 
where indeed she had before resided ; and there^ 
with one faithful attendant, she was supported 
by the money received for the mainten^ace and 
education of IsabeL Her health was very much 
impaired, and she preferred the calm retirement 
of Goat Nest, where she had leisure to impart 
to her beloved child the information she her- 
self had acquired in her long intercourse with the 

world. 

More than a year had elapsed without Madame 
de Mondalberto's hearing from India, and her 
heart fainted within her when she thought of the 
possibitity of her dear son's death :— forgetful of 
his mother and child she knew he never could 
be. But absolute want awaited her ; and for 
many weeks she had been supported by the 
gpats' milk, and the wild fruit and vegetables 
that her grand-child's affection procured firom 
the mountains, in the dark twilight or early 
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mofning. ** She could not worh, to beg she was 
ashamed ;" and she would have perished for the 
want of proper nutriment had not her anxiety for 
Isabel conquered her other feelings, and obliged 
her to confess her real situation. By God'H 
blessing, with proper care, she seemed gradu- 
ally recovering ; and were it not for the wear- 
ing and wasting anxiety of her spirit, her body 
would have gained its usual strength. The 
first effort she made, when she got a little better* 
was to reach the summit of West Crag, a spot 
that overlooked the high road, and sit and watch 
the distant postman wending his solitary way 
round die side of the mountain into the glade ; 
but though no letter arrived, each succeeding 
day found the old lady at the same spot ; and 
she was rendered miserable also from the fear 
that she should not live to repay the money she 
had borrowed, for on no other terms would she 
accept assistance. 

One fine evening, on the West Crag, I had 
been reading to her St. Paul's beautiful definition 
of charity, — for although we did not worship in 
the same manner, we worshipped the same one 
and true God. Daisy had been listening attentive- 
ly, and was just then busily employed in adorn- 
ing the pet kid with her favorite flowers, when her 
attention was attracted by a splendid carriage» 
9 
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with outriders and gay liveries, roUbg beneath us 
and at length stopping at the only inn in the vil- 
lage. Really my heroine had less curiosity than 
most of her sex, for she never cared who or 
what any body was ; but this equipage was so 
very grand, so superior even to the county mem* 
bers at the time of the grand election, that the 
stiff Italian extended her neck to ascertain which 
road the carriage would next take. But our 
astonishment increased when we saw the horses 
taken off, and we occupied full ten minutes in 
conning the who and where-all of the matter. 

Madame returned to her cottage, but Jhasj 
would accompany me on my way home. ** Come 
down by the stream, pray do," said the dear girl, 
*' and you need not wet your feet." ** It is too 
far about, love ; and see, the grey ev^aing is 
closing." " Oh, never mind, I will take you be- 
yond ^ the Rest,' and you know I can run up the 
rocks like a kidling." On we went, and had just 
reached "the Rest," when a rustling in the 
brush- wood attracted our attention. " Holloa ! 
who's there?" said my little friend, with her 
usual intrepidity. The t^ees divided, anc| a gen- 
tleman in a rich travelling dress inquired the path 
to the Goat's Nest—" Oh, Sir, you do, you do, I 
am sure, know something of my dear Papa ; Oh 
do. Oh do, tell me !" and the child clung almost 
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conyulsively to the stranger's cloak. "You 
are" — " Isabel de Mondalberto," I exclaimed—^ 
and in another instant my Daisy was folded in her 
father's arms. We managed to prepare our aged 
friend in some degree for the reception of her 
son. The Signer easily accounted for the delay 
which had occurred. His uncle, the Abbot, at 
his death, felt, and acknowledged the injustice 
he had done his nephew, and contrived to leave 
him much of the wealth he had accumulated. 
The Signer wrote, and sent an increased remit- 
tance to his parent, before the usual time, men- 
tioning that he was leaving the East to take 
possession of the property bequeathed him in his 
native land, but the letter never reached its des- 
tination. His beloved wife— his dear Zara — for 
whom he had suffered loss of family and fortune 
for so many years, died on the passage, and our 
poor Isabel had no mother. The wide waters 
closed over the being whom her child, in a dis- 
tant country, had so fondly loved. 

Our favorite's fortune had now been indeed 
changed ; but, though happy to see her almost 
unknown parent, Daisy had many mortifications 
to encounter. The Signer was a proud, and 
somewhat austere man, and had lived too 
long in India not to have imbibed much of the 
indolent and haughty character of the residents 
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of that gorgeous country, which at first made one 
fear that he had but little of the milk of humaa 
kindness in his bosom. He delighted in seeing 
his child's black clustering curls, which till then 
had known no other confinement than a wreath 
of hedge-roses, banded with pearls ; and her feet, 
which, to own the truth, were somewhat more 
expanded than nature intended, were crammed 
into tight French shoes, with embroidered san- 
dals ; that was a trial, but the saddest one of all 
was her being forced to quit Goat Nest, and ac- 
company her father and grandmother to Parisw 
Only fancy my dear Mountain Daisy trani^lant; 
ed, with all the purity of innocence and virtue 
fresh about her, to that hot-bed of thoughtless- 
ness and folly ! — ^however, so it was. We all 
urged how dangerous it would be to remove her 
from the mountain breezes to a crowded me- 
tropolis, but our remonstrances were in vain ; and 
the only consolation left us was, permission to 
put old Lucy Green into the cottage to take care 
of it, and to leave her goats under my charge. 
Bitter tears were shed at parting ; and the Goujayt 
himself promised very faithfully that he would 
soon bring back our sweet flower if she continued 
to wish it. His liberality to our villagers was 
unbounded; and, indeed, there were cases in 
which it did no good, for some of the young 
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dames bought silk gowns, which the old people 
all said was not becoming their station. I heard 
often from our beloved girl ; and perceived that 
though her mind and heart remained uncontami- 
nated, her health suffered from confinement and 
constant application. Madame de M. also, like 
my friend Miss Mitford's Mademoiselle Therese 
(who, by the way, steals, I suspect, almost as 
many hearts as Miss Mitford herself,) found Pa- 
ris a better place to talk about, than to live in ; 
and at last our friends returned to Devon Glade. 
I met my sweet child at the coach door ; and 
when she threw her pale brown arms around my 
neck, and pressed her cold lips to my cheek, I 
knew and felt that Isabel had suffered much ill- 
ness. ^* I shall soon be better, my dear friend; 
I shall soon be quite well." The goats heard 
her soft voice, and came scampering towards 
her ; and her dear grandmamma was pleased to 
see those affectionate animals caress her favorite. 
The village was in an uproar ! such bonfires — 
such bell ringing — there was nothing done for a 
week. And to crown the matter. Prospect Hill 
was to be sold. The very thing for all parties. 
Grand and majestic enough for the Signer and 
his mother : and quite as romantic as my Moun- 
tain Daisy could wish. 

Her goats are permitted to wander from tho 
9» 
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Park to their usual haunts ; and their mistress 
looks so fresh and beautiful after her moun- 
tain excursions, that I positively detected her fa- 
ther in the very act of untwisting some crimson 
silk, and helping her to tie a garland of wild 
flowers around the neck of the great-grand-kid 
of her old favorite goat, while his eye rested with 
an expression of love and admiration on the no- 
ble face of his daughter. He confessed, also, 
the other day, that notwithstanding its murky 
skies, its uncertain seasons, and the somewhat 
sulky disposition of its inhabitants, England is as 
comfortable a country as he could live in ; par- 
ticularly when brightened by the smiling looks of 
his Mountain Daisy. 



A WALK IN THE TEMPLE GARDENS 

IN THE SUMMER OF UB7. 

J{ffkclion0Uiy vmenUd to her Compammu m Aat JVM. 
BT AMBLIA OPIB. 

There is a melcincholy pleasure in visiting 
the scenes which we first saw in early youth, 
when youth has long heen past, and when life, 
which then stretched widely, and brightly, before 
us, its pains as yet unknown, and its pleasures 
only too vividly anticipated, is drawing, compa- 
ratively to a close. 

I have recently experienced this pensive grati- 
fication while walking in the Temple Gardens^ 
a spot which I first visited in my youthful days, 
and with a bridal party ; and I had scarcely taken 
one turn on the walk along the river side, before 
that long-forgotten scene appeared in all its 
gaiety to " my mind's eye." I saw the beautiful 
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bride with her bloom heightened by a sense of 
happiness, and the consciousness of the admira- 
tion which followed her steps ; I also remember- 
ed, that even in those days of my own unblighted 
expectations, the instability of human enjojrment 
was ere long painfully forced upon me ; for the 
lovely being in whose bridal train I had followed 
in those cheerful gardens, was, ere another year 
had revolved, a mother, and a corpse ! 

While recalling these visions of vanished days, 
I fell into thoughtful silence, till I was roused 
from my reverie by the admiration which my 
companions expressed of the increased beauty 
thrown over the scene by the gradual approach 
of twilight. 

But, lovely as was the present view, it could 
not entirely wean me from contemplation of the 
past, and I began to put them in comparison. 

Then a full tide of ever-changing human be- 
ings was running along its walks — now, my com- 
panions and myself were almost its only visit- 
ants : — then it was enlivened by the bright sun 
of a summer afternoon — now it was clothed in 
the pale tinted shadows of evening, and the magic 
of light and shade was rapidly spreading around, 
while the view from the bank of the river was 
acquiring increasing solemnity and beauty ; for 
the mysterious power of twilight was making tho 
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tall columns of the shot manufactories appear as 
grand as the more distant towers of Westminster 
Abbey, and the lights on the graceful arch of the 
Waterloo Bridge were reflecting themselves in 
the clear waves beneath ; still, it was not yet dark 
enough for the windows of the rooms around to 
be closed, nor for candles to be lighted ; when, 
as we were walking opposite the high range of 
chambers, on the outside of the garden gates, 
which fronts the river, I observed at the very top 
of the building one single globe of burning light, 
but I could not discover whether it was outside 
or inside the window. My companions, how- 
ever, assured me that it was only a globe lamp, 
standing, no doubt, on the table of the person 
to whom the room belonged. But while the 
other rooms in these vast buildings lay darkened 
in the twilight, this, and this alone, was illumi- 
nated : therefore, as we argued, the student who 
occupied that apartment (if student he was) must 
be peculiarly diligent and praiseworthy, and as 
9oon as we had so judged of the owner of the 
lamp, our imaginations took fire. 

One fancied him a young barrister, who was 
looking over his first brief, with anxious and 
pleasing diligence ; a second suggested that he 
was possibly a Henry Kirke YHute — that be- 
loved* and lamented son of genius,— «iid was 
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burning the evening as well as the midnight oU, 
because he was jealous of every minute which 
did not tend to the improvement of time, and to a 
preparation for eternity. While we willingly 
adopted this pleasing suggestion, we gazed on 
the lamp with a sort of reverent interest, and one 
of us expressed a strong desire to ascend the 
staircase and visit the interesting student. In 
short we were uttering a great deal of amusing 
nonsense, and were watching the lonely light 
with an absorbing curiosity, when one of my 
companions exclaimed, " I see a face ;" but, be- 
fore the rest of us could see it, it had disappear- 
ed ; presently, another cried out, " I see a 
hand ;" and the friend who first spoke observed, 
*^ Tes ; I too see a hand, and it is lighting a ««- 

gar an* 

In a moment the sweet illusion was dissolved ; 
and in the owner of the lamp we beheld, instead 
of the pale, interesting, intellectual, self-denying 
student, a pampered sensualist, indulging in Asi- 
atic luxury, and enjoying his indolent leisure and 
his segar afler a probably luxurious repast, alone, 
or with a companion as earthly and indolent as 
himself! 

Perhaps we were a little mortified at this dis- 
covery ; but we could not help indulging in the 
most innocent of all laughter — ^laughter at our- 
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selves, for our fantastic fancies : we had also 
the satisfaction of knowing that as we had not 
degraded, but exalted the unconscious object of 
them, we had neither injured ourselves nor him 
hy the short-lived delusion. 

By me, however, the little romance of the 
lamp was not soon forgotten, and it made me fall 
into a train of serious thought and moral reflec- 
tions. 

I could not but remember with some bitterness 
of spirit and humiliation of heart, how often de- 
lusions of the imagination, like those of the stu- 
dent and his lamp, had strewed thorns on my 
path of life ; but that, unlike the temporary de- 
lusion in the gardens, this fallacious fancy had 
sometimes clothed my days in gloom, and my 
pillow in wakefulness, I could not but own, that 
I had oflen thrown over both near and distant ob- 
jects, the glow of my embellishing imagination, 
and then had reason to mourn over the different 
view in which they appeared to me when the so- 
ber realities of life had stript them of their delu- 
sive covering, and they stood before me as they 
really were. 

But was this infirmity of nature, and were these 

pernicious illusions confined to me alone 1 Were 

^ not the beloved companions of my walk in the 

Temple Garden, as liable to be deceived a^ I 
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had beeni Were they never to experience agani 
illusions and delusions like those of the lamp 1 
Was I alone exposed to be the victim of fancies 
which, though equally absurd, might not be so 
harmless nor so innocent ? Alas ! I could only 
answer the question with a peremptory no, espe- 
cially as their youth was as yet in its prime, and 
they had not the shield of experience. 

*' Let me then," said I to myself, *' endeavor 
to impress the remembrance of our evening walk 
more deeply on their youthful minds, by com- 
mitting an account of it to paper, and drawing a 
moral from the incident by which it was distin- 
guished ?" 

Tes, dear young friends, I could not be satis- 
fied till I had fulfilled this task ; and often, since 
we parted, as I was wandering in distant scenes, 
that solitary lamp has beamed before my fancy 
as if inviting me to finish my manuscript, and re- 
proving me for my neglect. 

The moral which I would draw from our ad- 
venture in the garden is this — the necessity of 
checking every tendency to overrate the value of 
persons, pursuitSj and things, and the propriety 
of endeavoring to see them as they really are. 

I would advise you to examine every thing 
with the discriminating and sober eye of truth — 
supplicating at the same time the God of all truth 
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to bestow upon you what He alone can give-— 
power to sifl the wheat from the chaff, and to 
separate the gold from the dross. 

But I must here observe, that if, through the 
delusions tii the imagination, we converted the 
inhabitant of the chamber into a Henij Kirke 
White, we might be equally under a delusion 
when we pronounced him to be an earthly-minded 
sensualist because we saw his hand employed in 
lighting a segar — ^it does not follow that a man 
cannot be intellectual or spiritual-minded be- 
cause he smokes segars. His health might r^ 
quire him to smoke ; and though my first im« 
pressions were against the fancied student when 
jom discovered his employment, a little reflection 
convinced me that we might only be exchanging 
one fallacy ibr another, and that we might still be 
as far removed from the truth as before. 

Then, let me again presume to assure you, my 
beloved companions, and from my own painful 
Hsptrience^ that you cannot be too much on your 
gvaiid against hasty judgments of persons and 
thin^; believe me, that a lively imagination is 
the greatest of all enemies to that true^ aober^ju^t 
view of this world, its pleasures, its pains, its 
temptations, and its dangers, which constitutes 
our safety as we go along the path of life. But 
if our imagination will put in its claim to be 
10 
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occasionally indulged as well as our other facul- 
ties, let its powers be exercised where even its 
loftiest flights can be productive only of benefit 
and enjoyment, namely, on the glories of the un- 
seen world, and on the greatness of Him, who is 
the light thereof. 

The brightest dreams of fancy must fall far 
short of the reality of Him, and of His kingdom ; 
for it is written, that " eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of man 
the things which God hath prepared for them 
that love him." Those glorious sources of ad- 
miration and interest can never, like our earthly 
idols, change and fade to our view, calling forth 
in us feelings of aversion, contempt and disgust, 
instead of love, confidence and respect ; but 
while we contemplate them^ we shall feel our 
hearts animated to desire, and encouraged to 
hope that, through faith in the Redeemer, we 
may at last be permitted to enter into those 
realms of glory where no change comes, where 
^* faith is lost in sight," and where we shall be- 
hold the face of Him " who is the same yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever." 
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THE ROSE OV CASTLE HOWARD. 



BT THE REV. GEORGE CROLT. 



** Of such is the kingdom of Heayen." 



Babe ! thou wett born in noble halls, 
The crown and shield were on thy walls* 
And shapes of state and chivalry 
Dawned richly on thy infant eye. 
And on thy infant lips were names 
Th^t light the heart like beacon flames. 

Along thy castled galleries 

Rose emblems of the brave and wise^ 

The bold Crusader in his mail, 

With many an eastern vigil pale 

The last survivor of the band 

He led from England's joyous strand : 

He led from pleasant hall and bower 

To face the Arab's arrowy shower ; 
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He led from love and beauty's shrine' 

To bleed in fatal Palestine. 

And there the Sage's lofty brow. 

Like the proud mountain's crown of snow. 

Calm, pure, above earth's troubled scene, 

Gaflsing on heaven, no cloud between- 

And there the Statesman's vivid eye. 

The lip where sleeping thunders lie. 

Awaiting but the solemn hour 

That summons virtue in her power, 

When t3rrants stretch the iron hand. 

When faction saps and sinks the land ; 

He cares not whence the blow is given. 

There stands the Champion called of Heaven. 

Tet, Infant of a lordly line, 
A loftier fate may yet be thine, 
A richer wreath than ever round 
The brow of chief or sage was bound : 
A coronal in which the gems 
Are lit with glory's deathless beams ; 
Crown of the holy and the just. 
When soars the spirit from the dust. 
When to the angel's native home 
The father bids his children come, 
Bids tears be dried, and sins forgiven. 
Infant ! of such as thou, is Heaven ! 



FILIAL PIETT. 



BT RICHARD HOWITT. 



** Thy wish, thy words, dear youth, have power, 
But love hath holier power in me — " 

Moved by his plea, the maid began 
" If I should leave my aged Sire, 
Who then would bless his cottage fire 1 

A poor and friendless man I 

" My mother in the church-y^rd lies. 
The pride, the treasure of his prime ; 

Nor am I valued less : 
In me he finds the lost restored. 
To cheer his hearth, to bless his board — 

I am his happiness I 

•* An aged tree upon the waste — 

His pleasant summer shade is gone 

All save one solitary bough ; 

Oh, many happy souls were his ; 

And he was blessed in their bliss — 

1 o feel more lonely now. 
10* 
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•• Then woo* dear youth, some happier maid ; 
One more devote to follow thee 

O'er mountain and o'er wild ; 
I may not wander forth from him ; 
His locks are gref, hi« eyesarf *in— 

I am his only child." 

*« I love thee more," the youth exclaimed, 
^ I love thee more and more 

For clinging thus to age ; 
Heaven grant thee, in thy far decline, 
'Midst hearts as fondly true as thine, 

To close thy pilgrimage." 

The youth is gone unto the wars ; 
The maid is hy her father's fire. 

And now her tears more freely flow : 
The old man cannot see her tears. 
But then the maiden's sighs he heanb 

And marvels why 'tb so. 

For, from her very childhood up 
Her step was light, her heart was gay. 

And ever joyous songs she sung : 
For ever with her gladsome voice. 
That made his lonely heart rejoice. 

Their lowly dwelling rung. 
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There is a change, he feels a changef 
And yet he knows not why ; 

And Ellen now perceives his fears ; 
And she, to stay the old man's tongue. 
Doth sing — a melancholy song 

That endeth in her tears. 

" What ails thee, child 1 why dost thou grieve 1 
I know that thou dost strive and toil. 

But then my days can be but few : 
And He who looketh from above 
Will bless thy patience and thy love. 

With love as strong and true." 

•* You wrong me, father," Ellen cried ; 
•• You are my only solace now ; 

Your death were woe to me ; 
For he whom I so fondly loved, 
Whose truth in poverty was proved. 

Has gone beyond the sea." 

They pause, and then they weep together— 
And tears have power to soothe and bless ; 

And Ellen's heart is lighter grown : 
The old man's soul is in his youth, 
And he has told of love and truth, 

In grievous trials known 
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fears pass — and she has closed his eyes ; 
And she has wept upon the sward 

That wraps his lifeless clay ; 
And from the wars the youth is come, 
To find her in her mournful home, 

And turn its night to day ! 
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THE SOLDIER'S WIFE- | 

I 

A Sketch. 



BY S. C. HALL. 

It is now many years since the first battalion 
of the 17th Regiment of Foot, under orders to 
embark for India, — that far distant land, where 
60 many of our brave countrymen have fallen 
victims to the climate, and where so few have 
slept in what soldiers call " the bed of glory," — 
were assembled in the barrack yard of Chatham, 
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to be inspected previously to their passing on 
board the transports, which lay moored in the 
Downs. 

It was scarcely day*break, when the merry 
drum and fife were heard over all parts of the 
town, and the soldiers were seen sallying forth 
from their quarters, to join the ranks ; with their 
bright firelocks on their shoulders, and the knap- 
sacks and canteens fastened to their backs by 
belts as white as snow. — Each soldier was ac- 
companied by some friend or acquaintance,— or 
by some individual with a dearer title to his re- 
gard than either ; and there was a strange and 
sometimes a whimsical mingling of weeping and 
laughter among the assembled groups. 

The second battalion was to remain in Eng- 
land, and the greater portion of the division were 
present to bid farewell to their old companions in 
arms. But among the husbands and wives, un- 
certainty as to their destiny prevailed — ^for the 
lots were yet to be drawn — the lots that were to 
decide which of the women should accompany 
the regiment, and which should remain behind. 
Ten of each company were to be taken, and 
chance was to be the only arbiter. — ^Without no- 
ticing what passed elsewhere, I confined my at^ 
tention to that company which was commanded 
by my friend Captain Loden, a brave and excel- 
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lent officer, who, I am sure, has no more than 
tnjself forgotten the scene to which I refer. 

The women had gathered round the flag-ser- 
jeant, who held the lots in his cap'-^ten of them 
marked '' to go*^ — and all the others containing 
the fatal words **• to remain" It was a moment 
of dreadM suspense, and never have I seen the 
extreme of anxiety so powerfully depicted in the 
countenances of human beings as in the features 
of each of the soldiers' wives who composed that 
group. — One advanced and drew her ticket ; it 
was against her, and she retreated sobbing. 
Another, she succeeded ; and, giving a loud huz- 
za, ran off to the distant ranks to embrace her 
husband. A third came forward with hesitating 
step; tears were already chasing each other 
down her cheeks, and there was an unnatural 
paleness on her interesting and youthful counte- 
nance. She put her small hand into the Ser- 
jeant's cap, and I saw by the rise and fall of her 
bosom, even more than her looks revealed. — She 
unrolled the paper, looked upon it, and with a 
deep groan, fell back and fainted. — So inteiise 
was the anxiety of eveiy person present, that she 
remained unnoticed, untd all the tickets had been 
drawn, and the greater number of the women had 
left the spot. I then looked round, and beheld 
her supported by her husband, who was kneeling 
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Upon the ground, gazing upon her face, and dry- 
ing her fast falling tears with his coarse handker- 
chief, and now and then pressing it to his own 
manly cheek. 

Captain Loden advanced towards them. — " I 
am sorry, Henry Jenkins," said he, '' that fate 
has been against you ; but bear up, and be stout- 
hearted." 

'* I am so, Captain !" said the soldier, as he 
looked up and passed his rough hand across his 
face ; " but 'tis a hard thing to part from a wife, 
and she so soon to be a mother." 

" Oh Captain I" sobbed the young woman, 
" as you are both a husband and a father, do not 
take him from me ! I have no friend in the wide 
world but one, and you will let him bide with me ! 
Oh take me with him ! — take me with him — for 
the love of God take me with him. Captain !" 
She fell on her knees, laid hold of the officer's 
sash, clasped it firmly between her hands, and 
looking up in his face, exclaiming, " Oh ! leave 
me my only hope, at least till God gives me ano- 
ther :" and repeated, in heart-rending accents, 
" Oh, take me with him ! take me with him !" 

The gallant officer was himself in tears — ^he 
knew that it was impossible to grant the poor 
wife's petition, without creating much discontent 
in his comoany, and he gazed upon them with 
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that feeling with which a good man always re- 
gards the sufierings he cannot alleviate. At this 
moment a smart young soldier stepped forward, 
and stood before the Captain with his hand to his 
cap. 

" And what do 2^01* want, my good fellow 1" 
said the officer. 

" My name's John Carty, plase yer honor* and 
I belong to the second battalion." 

*• And what do you want here V* 

" Only, yer honor," said Carty, scratching his 
head, '' that poor man and his wife there are sof* 
row-hearted at parting, I'm thinking." 

" Well, and what then 1" 

** Why, yer honor, they say I'm a likely lady 
and I know I'm fit for sarvice, — and if yer honor 
would only let that poor fellow take my place in 
Captain Bond's Company, and let me take his 
place in yours, — why yer honor would make two 
poor things happy, and save the life of one of 
'em, I'm thinking." 

Captain Loden considered for a few minutea, 
and directing the young Irishman to remain where 
he was, proceeded to his brother officers' quar- 
ters. He soon made arrangements for the ex- 
change of the soldiers, and returned to the place 
where he had left them. 

** Well, John Carty," said he, " you go to Ben- 
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gml with me, and you, Henry Jenkins, remain at 
home with your wife/' 

<< Thank yer honor," said John Carty, again 
touching his cap as he walked off. 

Henry Jenkins and his wife both rose from 
the ground and rushed into each other's arms. 
** God bless you, Captain !" said the soldier, as 
he pressed his wife closer to his bosom. ** Oh, 
bless him for ever !" said the wife : ** bless him 
with prosperity and a happy heart ! — ^bless his 
wife, and bless his children;" and she again 
fainted. 

The officer,- wiping a tear from his eye, and 
exclaiming, '' May you never want a friend when 
I am far from you, — you, my good lad, and yom' 
amiable and loving wife !" passed on to his com- 
pany, while the happy couple went in search of 
John Carty. 

« » « * 4t « « 

About twelve months since, as two boys were 
watching the sheep confided to their charge, up- 
on a wide heath in the county of Somerset, their 
attention was attracted by a soldier, who walked 
along apparently with much fatigue, and at length 
stopped to rest his weary limbs beside the old 
finger-post, which at one time pointed out the 
way to the neighboring villages ; but which now 
IX 
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afforded no information to the traveller ; for age 

had rendered it useless* 

The boys wert gazing upon him with much 
curiosity, when he beckoned them towards him, 
and inquired the way to the village of Eldenby. 

The eldest, a fine intelligent lad of about 
twelve years of age, pointed to the path, and ask- 
ed if he wore going to any particular place in the 
village. 

« No, my Utde hid," said the soldier ; " but it 
is on the high-road to Frome, and I have friends 
there ; but, in truth, I am very wearied, and per- 
haps may find in yon village some person who 
will befiiend a poor fellow, and look to God for 
a reward." 

** Sir," said the boy, " My father was a soldier 
many years«ago, and he dearly loves to look upon 
a red coat — ^if you come with me, you may be 
flure of a welcome." 

** And you can tell us stories about foreign 
parts," said the younger lad, a fine chubby- 
cheeked fellow, who, with his watch-coat thrown 
cafelessly over his shoulder, and his crook in his 
right hand, had been minutely examining every 
portion of the soldier's dress. 

The boys gave instructions to their intelligent 
dog, who, they said, would take good care of the 
sheep during their absence ; and in a few minutes 
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the soldier and his young companions reached 
the gate of a flourishing fann-house« which had 
all the external tokens of prosperity and happi- 
ness. The younger boy trotted on a few paces 
before, to give his parents notice that they had 
invited a stranger to rest beneath their hospitable 
roof; and the soldier had just crossed the 
threshold of the door when he was received by 
a joyful cry of recognition from his old friends, 
Henry Jenkins and his wife ; and he was wel- 
comed as a brother to the dwelling of those, who, 
in all human probability, were indebted to him 
for their present enviable station. 

It is unnecessary to pursue this story further 
than to add, that John Garty spent his furlough 
at £]denby farm ; and that at the expiration of it» 
his discharge was purchased by his grateful 
friends. He is now living in their happy dwell- 
ing ; and his care and exertions have contributed 
greatly to increase their prosperity. Nothing has 
bepn wrong with them since John Carty was 
their steward. 

^ Cast thy bread upon the waters,*^ said the 
wise man, '* and it shall be returned to thee after 
many dajrs." 



INNOCENCE. 
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AiUhorw <^ik$*^ Seven AgetqfWommt 4^ 

Thb radiant glances of thy heavenward eye 
Are raised above the clouds of mortal care ; 
Oh« holy and divinest Purity, 
To thee, all things are lovely, all are fair. 
The Proteus shapes of Sin still pass thee bjt 
And leave on thee no shadow ; and the snafe 
Of strong Temptation, though it oft assail 
Thy stedfast spirit, can in nought prevail. 

Thou hast in festal halls and lordly towers 
Preserved thy charms amidst the flattering traiii« 
Who scattered in thy path enchanted flowers 
And wooed thee with a thousand spells in vain* 
Thou, with firm step through Pleasure's syren 

bowers, 
Like angel guest whom earth could ne'er enchain% 
Hast still serenely thy bright course maintainedt 
And onward passed unfettered and unstained^ 
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On thee, in deepest solitudes, has smiled 
That perfect peace the world could ne'er bestow; 
Oh ! holy, beautiful, and undefiledi 
Relic of heaven still lingering here below. 
The lily blooms beside thee in the wild. 
Yet cannot match her coronal of snow 
With thy unsullied yesture's spotless white. 
Washed in the dews that usher in the light* 



From the vain throng retired, thou sitt'st alone. 
Listening the wood-dove's note, or murmur sweet 
Of waving leaves by mountain breezes blown. 
Where Jessamines canopy thy calm retreat. 
And thymy hillock forms thy sylvan throne, 
And the lamb finds a refuge at thy feet ; 
And crystal fountain, sparkling in thy sight, 
Reflects thy image, and becomes more bright. 



What though the tender paleness of thy face 
Doth wear at times the pensive shade of sadness ? 
'Tis only when thou dost around thee trace 
The evil traits of folly, guilt, and madness, 
Whose canker spots have marr'd the human race ; 
For thou art in thyself celestial gladness, 
And still art found 'midst all the storms of earth. 
Bright as when Eden's bowers beheld thy birth. 
11* 
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Affliction, with her sternly chaBtening rod* 
Indeed hath tried thee, hot could ne'er destroy 
That glorious emanation from thy God, 
The deep serenity of holy joy ; 
And though thy pilgrim feet full oft ha?e trod 
A rugged way, yet bliss without alloy 
Is to thy raptured glance divinely given, 
YHiioh sees through thorny paths the road to 
heaven. 



THE ORIGIN OF "DARBY AND JOAN" 



AUTHOR OF ** DAME REBBCCA BERRT/' 

Within three miles of Tadcaster, in the Wetft 
Riding of Yorkshire, there is a beautiful viMagO 
called Healaugh, remotely situated, but celebrar 
ted from being the place where lived, more ^an 
a century ago, a couple called '« Darby and 
Jean,'' and idiose humble dwelling is stiU to be 
i there* 
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The way leading to this rural spot had| as I 
^▼e thither, all the charm of sofl pastoral scene- 
ly : rich meadows, filled with sheep and cattle ; 
^gteen hedgerows, intermingled with a profusion 
•of roses and woodbine, and every bank enamelled 
with fragrant flowers. It was the month of June, 
when all the redolence of summer regales the 
senses, and invigorates the spirits, in beholding 
the gaiety of nature, and every animated object 
happy, amidst the song of birds, and the joyous 
aspect oi summer. 

Healaugh consists of one long street, with low 
thatched cottages, and formerly had rows of tall 
trees before every door, with a bench beneath. 
The Church stands at one end, parUally covered 
with ivy, and, from resting on a green bank, em- 
bowered in lime-trees, is a pleasing object on 
entering the village. 

Even now this sequestered little spot looks the 
paradise of humble life ; for, in Torkshire, the 
eye is not pained in beholding that squalid pov- 
erty too oden seen in remote parts of England. 

The rustic bench still remains on which the 
faithful Darby and Joan were used to sit : he 
smoking his pipe and quaffing his ale ; she, in all 
the garrulity of age, relating tales of days long 
passed away with recollected enjoyment, sur- 
rounded by their children's children, (at tins time 
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the cottage is inhabited by one of their descend'^ 
ants,) or listening to their hopes and fears re- 
specting their future prospects in life, until they 
almost forgot they were quietly passing into that 
state where hope and fear have no longer exist' 
ence. 

On Sunday morning the old couple were con-^ 
«tantly seen tottering together to church, sup* 
ported by some of their children or grandchil* 
dren; thus proving themselves still linked to- 
gether in their duties to their Maker, as weU b» 
in their worldly enjoyments. Happy, enviable 
state ! where S3rmpathy doubles every joy, and 
lessens every grief; where kindred spirits min- 
gle together, be it either in the highest walk of 
life, or the humblest of its paths. Happiness 
beamed with perpetual sunshine on the cottage 
of Darby and Joan, which is justly illustrated in 
Lord Wharton's ballad called 



THE HAPPY OLD COUPLE.* 



Old Darby, with Joan by his side, 

Pve often regarded with wonder : 
He is dropsical, she is sore eyed, 

And yet they are never asunder. 

-; * 'f rf Wharton inhabited a handsome, old.&8hioned mas- 
•lon at the extremity of the village of Healaugh. "^'^'^ "**^ 
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Together they totter about, 

Or sit in the sun at the door; 
And, at night, when old Darby's pipe's out, 

His Joan will not smoke one whiff more. 

No beauty or wit they possess, 

Their several failings to cover ; 
Then, what are the diarms, can you guess, 

That make them so Ibnd of each other 7 

'Tis the pleasing remembrance of youth— 
The endearments which youth did bestow ; 

The thoughts of past pleasure and truth, 
The best of all blessings below. 

- Those traces for ever will last. 

Nor sickness nor age can remove ; 

For when youth and beauty are past. 

And age brings the winter of love, 

A friendship insensibly grows^ 

By reviews of such raptures as these, 

The current of fondness still flows, 
Which deepest old age cannot freeze. 

Tlie happy old pair are buried in Healaugh 
duuchyard. Thither T bent mj steps to look at 
their grave. I found the sexton busily employed 
preparing the place appointed for all men ; and, 
as the person who generally has all the village 
annals by heart, to him I went for the history of 
the singular personages in question. 

The sexton appeared to have numbered more 
than three score years and ten. He was a to- 
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markablyhale and good-looking old man; though 
his face was deeply scarred with small-pox, and 
he had only one eye, I scarcely ever saw so 
shrewd a countenance. There was in this soli- 
tary eye an expression of facetious humor, and 
at the same time low cunning, which amused me 
extremely. He actually personified the grave- 
digger in Hamlet ; for not only with the most 
careless indifference did he perform his part in this 
scene of mortality, hut he was also a Humorist, 
and jested, as with a significant look he related 
the history of «' Darby and Joan," and pointed 
out the spot where a stone marked their grave to 
every passer by. 

To time immemorial will this faithful old cou- 
ple be remembered, and quoted as an example of 
conjugal felicity, by the designation of " a per- 
fect Darby and Joan," — in those instances, alas! 
too rare, where man and wife pass not only the 
spring-time of life, but old age, never asunder, 
having made a contract with each other in youth, 
to bear with the infirmities of old age together. 



LITTLE MOSES. 

A VUhge Stor^. 

BT MISS MITFORD. 

• 

One of the prettiest rustic dwellings in oar 
pretty neighbourhood, is the picturesque farm- 
house which stands on the edge of Wokefield 
Common, so completely in a bottom, that the pas- 
sengers who traverse the high road see indeed the 
smoke from the chimneys floating like a vapour 
over a woody hill which forms the back-ground, 
but cannot even catch a glimpse of the roof» so 
high does the turfy Common rise above it; 
whilst so steeply does the ground decline to the 
door, that it seems as if no animal less accus- 
tomed to tread the hill side than a goat or a 
chamois could venture to descend the narrow 
footpath which winds round the declivity, and 
forms the nearest way to the village. The cart- 
tract, thridding the mazes of the hills, leads to 
the house by a far longer but very beautiful road ; 
the smooth fine turf of the Common varied by 
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large tufts of furze and broom rising in an ab- 
rupt bank on one side, on the other a narrow well 
timbered valley, bordered by hanging woods, and 
terminated by a large sheet of water, close be- 
side which stands the farm, a low irregular cot- 
tage snugly thatched, and its different out-build- 
ings, all on thiB smallest scale, but giving the air 
of comfort and habitation to th» spot that nothing 
can so thoroughly convey as an English bam 
yard with its complement of cows, pigs, horses, 
obickens, and children. 

One part of the way Either is aingularly bemi- 
t^L It is where a bright and sparkling spring 
has formed itself into a clear pond in a deep 
broken hollow by the road side : the bank all 
around covered with rich grass, and descending 
in unequal terraces to the pool : whilst on every 
•ide around it, and at different heights, stand ten 
or twelve noble elms, casting their green shar 
dows mixed with the light clouds and the blue 
summer sky on the calm and glassy water, and 
giving, (especially when the evening sun lighted 
up Uie little grove, causing the rugged trunks to 
shine like gold, and the pendent leaves to glitter 
like the burnished wings of the rose beetle,) a 
sort of pillared and columnar dignity to the scene. 

Seldom too would that fountain, famous for 
Hie purity and sweetness of its waters, be withoii' 
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aome figure suited to the landscape ; chHdt ' 
man, or country girl, leaning from the plank, ex- 
tended over the spring, to fiU her pitcher, or r«« 
turning with it, supported by one arm on ksr 
head, recalling all classical and psustoral JmagtM* 
the beautiful sculptures of Grreece, the poetry of 
Homer and of Sophocles, and even nere 6ttan 
these, the habits of oriental life, andibe Rmdbete 
and Rebeccas of Scripture. 

Seldom would that spring foe without «obbb 
such figure ascending the turfy steps into ike 
lane, of whom one might inquire respecting tiro 
sequestered farm house, whose rose^covered 
porch was seen so prettily from a turn in the 
road ; and often it would be one of the farmei^ 
children who would answer you ; for in spite of 
the vicinity of the great pond, all the water for 
-domestic use was regularly brought from the 
Elmin Spring. 

Wokefield-Pond-Farm was a territory of some 
thirty acres ; one of the ^' little bargains,'' as 
they are called, which once abounded, but are 
now seldom found, in Berkshire ; and at the time 
to which our story refers, that is to say, about 
twenty years ago, its inhabitants were amongel 
the poorest and most industrious people m the 
country. 

George Hearing was the only son of a noh 
12 
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yeoman in the parish, who held this « UtUe hat- 
gain" in addition to the manor fann. George 
was an honest, thoughtless, kind-hearted, good 
humoured lad, quite unlike his father, who. 
Shrewd, hard, and money-getting, often regretted 
his son's deficiency in the qualities by which he 
had risen in the world, and reserved all his favor 
and affection for one who possessed them in full 
perfection,— his only daughter, Martha. Mar- 
tha was a dozen years older than her brother, 
with a large bony figure, a visage far from pre- 
possessing, a harsh voice, and a constitutional 
scold, which, scrupulous in her cleanliness, and 
vigilant in her economy, was in full activity all 
day long. She seemed to go atout the house 
for no other purpose than that of finding fault, 
maundering now at one, and now at anothert — 
her brother, the carters, the odd boy, the maid,^ — 
every one, in short, except her father, who, con- 
necting the ideas of scolding and of good house- 
wifery, thought that he gained, or at least saved 
money by the constant exercise of this accom- 
plishment, and listened to her accordingly with 
great delight and admiration : •* Her mother," 
thought he to himself, " was a clever managing 
woman, and sorry enough was I to lose her ; but 
gracious me, she was nothing to Martha ! where 
she spoke one word, Martha speaks ten." 
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The rest of the family heard this eternal din 
with far less complacency. They agreed* in- 
deed, that she could not help scolding, that it 
was her way, and that they were all fools to take 
notice of it ; but yet they would flee, one and aU, 
before the outpouring of her wrath, like birds be- 
fore a thunder shower. 

The person on whom the storm fell oflenest 
and loudest was of course her own immediate 
subject, the maid ; and of the many damsels who 
had undergone the discipline of Martha's tongue, 
none was ever more the object of her objurga- 
tion, or deserved it less, than Dinah Moore. But 
Dinah had many sins in her stem mistress's eyes, 
which would hardly have been accounted such 
elsewhere. In the first place she was young 
and pretty, and to youth and beauty Martha had 
string objections ; then she was somewhat ad- 
dicted to rustic finery, especially in the article 
of pink top-knots, — and to rosy ribbons Martha 
had almost as great an aversion as to rosy 
cheeks ; then again the young lass had a spirit, 
and when unjustly accused would vindicate her- 
self with more wit than prudence, and better tem- 
pered persons than Martha cannot abide that 
qualification ; moreover the little damsel had an 
irrepressible lightness of heart and gaiety of 
temper, which no rebuke could tame, no severity 
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reprem ; laughter was as natural to her, as chid- 
ing to her mistress ; all her labours went merril/ 
on t she would sing over the mashing tub, and 
■mile through the washing week, out-einging 
Martha's scolding, and out-smiling Martha's 
fifowns. 

This in itself would have been sufficient cause 
of offence : but when Martha fancied, and fan- 
cied truly, that the pink-top-knots, the smiles» 
and the songs were all aimed at the heart of her 
brother George, of whom, in her own rough 
way, she was both fond and proud, the pretty 
songstress became insupportable: and whea 
George, in despite of her repeated warnings, did 
actually one fine morning espouse Dinah Mooret 
causing her in her a^^tation to let fall an old- 
fiushioned china wash-hand basin, the gift of % 
long deceased godmother, which, with the jug 
belonging to it, she valued more than any^ther 
of her earthly possessions ; no wonder that she 
made a vow never to speak to her brother whilst 
she lived, or that more in resentment than m 
covetousness (for Matha Mearing was rather % 
harsh and violent, than an avaricious womaa) 
she encouraged her father in his angry resoitt«^ 
lion of banishing the culprit from his house, an4 
disinheriting him from his property. 

Old Farmer Mearing was not, however, « 
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wicked man, although, in many respects, a hard 
one. He did not turn his son out to starve : on 
the contrary, he settled him in the Pond Farm, 
with a decent though scanty plenishing, — ^put 
twenty pounds in his pocket, and told him that 
he had nothing more to expect from him, and 
that he must make his own way in the world as 
he had done forty years before. 

George's heart would have sunk under this de- 
nunciation, for he was tof a kind but weak and 
indolent nature, and wholly accustomed to de- 
pend on his father, obey his orders, and rely on 
his support ; but he was sustained by the bolder 
and firmer spirit of his wife, who, strong, active, 
lively, and sanguine, finding herself for the first 
time in her life, her own mistress, in possession 
of a comfortable home, and married to the man 
of her heart, saw nothing but sunshine before 
iheijl. Dinah had risen in the world, and George 
had fallen ; and this circumstance, in addition to 
an original difference of temperament, may sufii- 
ciently account for their difference of feeling. 

During the first year or two Dinah's prognos- 
tics seemed likely to be verified. George 
ploughed and sowed and reaped, and she made 
butter, reared poultry, and fatted pigs ; and their 
industry prospered, and the world went well with 
the young couple. But a bad hcurest, the death 
12* 
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pf their best cow, the lameness of their most 
serviceable horse, and more than all, perhafSf 
the birth of four little girls in four 8uccesaiv>9 
years, crippled them sadly, and brought poverty 
Aod the fear of poverty to their happy fire«>side. 

Still, however, Dinah's spirit continued undir 
mioished. Her children, although to use hor 
own phrase, *« of the wrong sort," grew am) 
flourished, as the children of poor people do 
grow and flourish, one hardly knows how ; ani) 
by the time that the iong-wisbed-for boy mad? 
his i^pearance in the world, the elder girls ha4 
iecome almost as useful to their father as if they 
had been '* the right sort" themselves. New 
were seen such hardy and handy little elves! 
They drove the plough, tended the kine, folded 
the sheep, fed the pigs, worked in the gardep^ 
made the hay, hoed the turnips, reaped the con^ 
hacked the beans, and drove the market cart U> 

B '- on occasion, and sold the butter, eggs^ 

and poultry as well as their mother could hiuro 
done. 

Strong, active, and serviceable as boys, were 
the little lasses ; and pretty withal, though as 
brown as so many gipsies, and as untrained ss 
wild colts. They had their mother's bright an4 
sparkling countenance, and her gay and sunny 
lemper, a heritSige more valuable than house or 
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bi^ — a gift more precious than ever was be* 
stowed on a favoured princess by beneficent ikiry. 
But the mother's "darling was one who bore 
no resemblance to her either in mind or person* 
her only son and youngest child Moses, so call- 
ed after his grandfather, in a lurking hope, which 
was however disappointed, that the name might 
propitiate the ofiended and wealthy yeoman. 

Little Moses was a fair, mild, quiet boy, who 
darned at first sight far fitter to wear petticoats 
than any one of his madcap sisters ; but there 
was an occasional expression in his deep grey 
eye that gave token of sense and spirit, and an 
unfailing steadiness and diligence about the 
child that promised to vindicate his mother's par- 
tiality. She was determined that Moses should 
be, to use the country phrase, ^^ a good scholar ;" 
the meaning of which is, by the way, not a little 
dissimilar from that which the same words bear 
Qi Oxford or at Cambridge. Poor Dinah was no 
^ scholar" herself, as the parish register can tes- 
tify, where her mark stands below George's sig- 
nature in the record of her marriage, and the girls 
bade fair to emulate their mother's ignorance, 
Dinah having given to each of the four the half 
of a year's schooling, upon the principle of ride 
ar4 tie, little Lucy going one day, and little Pat- 
ty the next, and so on with the Jiucceeding pair ; 
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in this way Adroitly educating two children fbf 
the price of one, their mother in her secret soul 
holding it for girls a waste of time. But when 
Moses came in question the case was altered. 
He was destined to enjoy the benefit of an entire 
education, and to imbibe unshared all the learning 
that the parish pedagogue could bestow. An 
admission to the Wokefield free-school ensured 
him this advantage, together with the right of 
wearing the long primitive blue cloth coat and 
leathern girdle, as well as the blue cap and yel- 
low tassel by which the boys were distinguished ; 
and by the time he was eight years old, he had 
made such progress in the arts of writing and 
cyphering, that he was pronounced by the nias- 
Iter to be the most promising pupil in the schooL 
At this period, misfortunes, greater than they 
had hitherto known, began to crow(jl around his 
family. Old Farmer Mearing died, leaving all 
his property to Martha ; and George, a broken 
hearted toil-worn man, who had been only sup- 
ported in his vain efibrts to make head against ill- 
fortune by the hope of his father at last relent- 
mg, followed him to tlic grave in less than t¥ro 
months. Debt and difficulty beset the widow, 
and even her health and spirits began to fail. 
Her only resource seemed to be to leave her 
pleasant home* give up every thing to the ere* 
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ditoTBy get her girls out to service, and try to 
maiatain herself aod Moses by washing or chair- 
ing, or whatever work her failing strength would 
allow her to perform. 

Martha, or as she was now called, Mrs. Mar- 
tha, lived on in lonely and apparently comfortless 
affluence, at the Manor Farm. She had taken 
no notice of Dinah's humble supplications, sent 
injudiciously by Patty, a girl whose dark and 
sparkling beauty exactly resembled what her mo- 
ther had been before her unfortunate marriage ; 
but on Moses, so like his father, she had been 
seen to gaze wistfully and tenderly, when the 
litde procession of charity boys passed her on 
their way to church : though on finding herself 
observedt or perhaps in detecting herself in such 
an indulgence, the soAened eye was immediate- 
ly withdrawn, and the stem spirit seemed to ga- 
ther itself into a resolution only the stronger for 
its momentary weakness. 

Mrs. Martha, now long past the middle of 
life, and a confirmed old maid, had imbibed a 
few of the habits and peculiarities which are sup- 
pcftseo, and perhi^ps justly, to characterise that 
coDottion. Amongst other things she had a par-» 
ticutdr fancy for the water from the£hnin spring, 
and (K>uld not relish her temperate supper if 
crashed down by any other beverage ; and she 
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was accustomed to fetch it herself id the identic 
cal china jug, the present of her grand mother* 
the basin belonging to which she had broken 
from the shock she underwent when hearing of 
Creorge's wedding* It is even possible, so much 
are we the creatures of association, that the con- 
stant ^ght of this favorite piece of porcelaint 
which was really of very curious and beautiful 
Nankin china, might, by perpetually reminding 
her of her loss, and the occasion, serve to cotl- 
firm her inveterate aversion to poor George and 
his family. 

However this might be, it chanced that one 
summer evening Mrs. Martha sallied f<Hrth to 
fetch the sparkling draught from the Elmin 
Spring. She filled her jug as usual, but much 
rain had fallen, and the dame, no longer so active 
as she had been, slipped when about to re-ascend 
the bank with her burden, and found herself com- 
pelled either to throw herself forward and gnsp 
the trunk of the nearest tree, to the imminent pe- 
ril of her china jug, of which she was compelled 
to let go, or to slide back to the already tottering 
and slippery plank, at the risk, almost the cei^ 
tainty, of plunging head foremost into the water. 
If Mrs. Martha had been asked, on level ground 
and out of danger, whether she preferred to be 
soused in her own person, or to break her china 
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jug, she would, most undoubtedly, theoreticallj 
have chosen the ducking ; but theory and prac- 
tice are different matters, and following the in- 
stinct of self-preservation, she let the dear mug 
go, and clung to the tree. 

As soon as she was perfectly safe she began 
to lament, in her usual vituperative strain, over 
her irreparable loss, scolding the tottering plank 
and the slippery bank, and finally, there being no 
one else to bear the blame, her own heedless 
haste, which had cost her the commodity she 
valued most in the world. Swinging herself 
round, however, still supported by the tree, she 
had the satisfaction to perceive that the dear jug 
was not yet either sunken or broken. It rested 
most precariously on a turf of buUrushes towards 
the centre of the pool, in instant danger of both 
these calamities, and, indeed, appeared to her to 
be visibly sinking under its own weight. What 
should she da? She could never reach it ; and 
whilst she went to summon assistance, the pre- 
cious porcelain would vanish. What could she 
do? 

Just as she was asking herself this question, 
she had the satisfaction to hear footsteps in the 
lane. She called ; and a small voice was heaixl 
singing, and the little man Moses, with his satch- 
el at his back, made his appearance, returnin,^ 
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fiom school. He had not heard her, and she 
would not call to him— -not even to preserve her 
«hina treasure. Moses, however, saw the dilem- 
ma, and pausing only to pull off his coat, plunged 
into the water, to rescue the sinking cup. 

The summer had heen wet, and the pool was 
unusually high, and Mrs. Martha startled to per- 
ceive that he was almost immediately beyond his 
depth, called to him earnestly and vehemently to 
return. The resolute boy, however, accustom- 
ed from infancy to dabble like the young water 
fowl amidst the sedges and islets of the great 
pond, was not to be frightened by the puny wa- 
ters of the Elmin Spring. He reached, though 
at some peril, the turf of bullrushes — brought the 
jug triumphantly to land — washed it — filled it at 
the fountain-head, and finally offered it, with his 
own sweet and gracious smile, to Mrs. Martha. 
And sho— oh I what had she not sufiered during 
the last few moments whilst the poor orphan — 
her brother George's only boy, was risking his 
life to preserve for her a paltry bit of earthen- 
ware I What had she not felt during those few 
but long moments I Her woman's heart melted 
within her ; and instead of seizing the precious 
porcelain, she caught the dripping boy in her 
arms — half-smothered him with tears and kisses^ 
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and y^wed that her home should be his homey 
snd her fortune his fortune. 

And she kept her word,— she provided amply 
and kindly, for Dinah and her daughters ; but 
Moaes is her h^ir, and he lives at the Manor 
Fi^rm, and is married to the prettiest woman in 
the country ; and Mrs. Martha has betaken her- 
a^lf to the Pond-side, with a temper so much 
^melipraied, that the good farmer declares the 
greatest risk his children run is, of being spoilt 
by. aunt Martha :— ohe in particular, her godson, 
f/hQ has inherited the nafio^ and the favour of his 
|«&eir, and is her own particular little Moses. 
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BT W. B. HARRISON, ESQ. ^ 

' Iff another part of this vohime, I have narra* 
ted a circumstance which occurred at my iirst 
0choQi: the events upon which the following 
sketch is founded took place during my continu- 
ance at my last ; where I was one of twelve boys, 
fir<^m fourteen to seventeen years old, who were 
Committed to the care of a clergyman, in one of 
the moat deliohtful situations in Hampshire. 
13 
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He was deeply versed in the classics and mar 
thematics, and as profoundly ignorant of the 
worid. For the rest, he was of mild temper, and 
amiable manners ; and, although somewhat of a 
disciplinarian in school hours, he was often our 
companion, and occasionally our play-fellow, for 
the remainder of the day. 

At every other school at which I had been 
placed learning was a labour to me, and it was, 
consequently, of slow and irksome acquirement; 
but, under Mr. Walton, it became a pleasure. 
Many a time, during the summer months, would 
he take us out upon a lawn, which fronted the 
study and commanded a rich and varied extent 
of country, and there hear us our classical les- 
sons under the shadow of a magnificent oak ; 
and so much was the scene in accordance with 
the subject of our studies, that I could almost 
fancy myself in the midst of that Arcadia which 
the bard of Mantua so sweetly sung. Well I 
remember, too, after we had construed the pre- 
scribed quantum of the iEneid, our reverend 
preceptor would read the corresponding portion 
in Diyden's translation, which was an old folio 
edition, and exhibit to our delighted vision pio* 
toral illustrations of that beautiful fable. Many 
years have passed away since that volume was 
closed upon my eyes for the last time ; but I 
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seem to have, at this moment, vividly before 
them the print of the wooden horse, with the ja- 
velin of Laocoon in its ribs : and T think 1 could 
accurately trace, upon the paper before me, the 
circumvolutions of the hideous serpents on the 
limbs of the devoted priest and his sons, as de- 
picted, faithfully no doubt, in the engraving. 
Again, the representation of the shipwreck of 
JSneas, with all its horrible minutse of detail — 
the visible winds *' cracking their cheeks," and 
the ^*rarinant€f in gurgiie vatto^^* — appear to 
my mind's eye to occupy a space in the white 
curtains of the bed, beside which I am, at this 
moment, keeping vigil over an invalid, and, htcj^ 
pily, now sleeping friend. I recollect that we 
were wont to consider their heathenish deity- 
ships, notwithstanding their high attributes, but 
very so-so sort of personages, whom, if they had 
had the benefit of living under an English con- 
stitution, nothing but their immortality would 
have saved from the gallows. 

In the intervals between the hours of study, 
we were allowed much liberty, and were wont to 
explore the enchanting country around us in 
every direction. O those delightful woods, in 
which we have gathered nuts, and wild flowers, 
and strawberries ; and the spacious park, of 
which the noble owner permitted us the range. 
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where we were accustomed to pick up chesnuts 

the " casianem molles" — which we seemed to 

relish the better, because Virgil had given us a 
classical name for them I 

Those were indeed happy days, and I thougbt 
them such at the time ; so happy, that I was a 
rare instance of a youth quitting school, in dis- 
trust if the world, on which I was about to enter, 
would afford me an equivalent for the peaceful 
pleasures that I was called upon to resign. Ex- 
perience — long, bitter, and sad experience-— 
confirmed my misgivings ; and now, " post tot 
n€mfragia»" having anchored in the haven of 
domestic happiness, I often look upon the young 
and bright, and innocent countenances which are 
smiling around me, and sigh to think that they 
are doomed to gather of the same tree« and, it 
may be, to find the fruit as bitter as I did. O 
my young friends I who are enjoying the sanc- 
tuary of a paternal home, or the guardianship of 
kind and competent instructors — who, in a 
wordly sense, have no thought for to-morrow to 
disquiet your minds — ^who have a ready balm fat 
every wound, and the truest sympathy for every 
sorrow — ^I would not cast the gloom of forebod- 
ing over your future path ; I would not check 
one youthful hope, or repress one generous as- 
piration ; but I would warn you, that when you 
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issue from the sequestered walks in which you 
are now treading into the highway of the world, 
you will see many gorgeous and tempting flowers 
about your path^liut you will find none of them 
so sweet as those which sprang up in the quiet 
valley of domestic or academic retirement 

But my young readers will inquire, what has 
all this to do with the young widow and her 
daughter? I acknowledge the digression, and 
hasten to atone for it by introducing them. 

At a short distance from the place in which 
our school was situated, and in a delightful and 
romantic woodland district, there was a little vil- 
lage, consisting of some five or six straggling 
cottages ; the smallest, although the neatest, of 
which was the dwelliog of a widow, whose name 
was Neville, and her daughter Isabel. From 
the superior manners of Mrs. Neville, it was 
conjectured that she had once filled a more eleva- 
ted station in society — ^the occupation of her- 
self and daughter being, at the period of which I 
write, that of lace-making, by which, as they 
found a ready sale for their manufactures among 
the neighbouring gentry, they were enabled tp 
glean an humble, although, with reference to 
their limited wants, a competent mainten^ce. 

Now, among my schoolfellows, there was one 
young gentleman, between whom and myself 
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there existed a warm friendship- He was an 
orphan, but was under the guardiansWp of an un- 
cle, and heir to very considerable property. Ed- 
ward Clinton, at the age of seventeen, was one 
of the finest youths I ever beheld ; and his very 
handsome person was set off by the elegance, 
but, at the same time, propriety and neatness, of 
his dress. Methinks I see him now, as then, 
with his dark auburn locks curling over a fore- 
head on which the seal of intellect was set as 
plainly as the finger ef the Creator upon the face 
of Nature. His family connexions were of the 
first order ; and as Lear styled himself •* eveiy 
inch a king," so was Edward every inch a gen- 
tleman. There was nothing vulgar in either his 
mind or his manners : lie was open and generous, 
and, although very mild in his disposition, he was 
as brave as a lion. Many a time, when the ag- 
gressions of what we termed the " town boys," 
although there were not twenty houses in the 
place, provoked us beyond " the power of en- 
durance," has ho led us to victoiy against supe- 
rior numbers. He was, in fact, a littie hero— a 
very beau ideal of a schoolfellow. 

It happened that, one Saturday aflemoon, it 
being a holiday, Edward Clinton and I had gone 
on a fishing excursion, and were watching our 
floats with intense interest — having chanced 
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upon a shoal of perch — ^when our attentioii was 
diverted by a loud laugh, proceeding from a path 
which intersected a meadow, about a hundred 
yards from the bank of the river. *« There's that 
ruffianly fellow, Dick, the butcher's son,** ex- 
claimed £dward, *< cannot find any better em- 
ployment than tormenting that poor girl, who, if 
I mistake not, is Isabel Neville, the lacemaker. 
Hollo !" continued Clinton, raising his voice, and 
addressing the butcher, who was proceeding to 
greater rudeness, ^* be so good as to let that 
young woman alone, or I will acquaint your fa- 
ther with your conduct." The butcher replied 
with a laugh, and persisted in his annoyance. 
** Harry," said my companion, ** we must never 
stand this : and yet there is not work enough for 
two of us ; though the fellow scarcely deserves 
fair play.. Do you mind my rod, while I go and 
try to rid the poor girl of this cowanUy ruffian." 

Edward was making his way to a gate which 
opened into the meadow, but a scream from Isa- 
bel altered his purpose, and he immediately leap- 
ed the fence, with the agility of a deer ; and the 
butcher found himself sprawling upon the grass, 
before he was well aware of the presence of his 
antagonist. Clinton then approached the almost 
fainting Isabel, and, with a grace peculiar to hnn, 
offered the support of his arm, and walked off 
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with her in the direction of her cottage, which 
was about half a mile from the field of action* 
Shortly afterwards, I saw him come running 
back, bounding over every obstacle in his way, 
with an activity which indicated an exuberance of 
spirits, produced by the excitement of the scene 
in which he had performed so conspicuous and 
manly apart. When he came up to me, his only 
observation was, ^ Harry, Isabel Neville is a 
much more genteel girl than I thought she was;'' 
but I could perceive that my friend, although he 
had gained a victory, had lost his heart 

From that time, Edward Clinton, althou^ on 
every other point as open towards me as ever, 
was guardedly reserved upon the subject of that 
evening's adventure ; but, whenever Isabel's 
name was mentioned, I could perceive a kindling 
in his eye and a general lighting up of his noble 
countenance, which he had not the art to dis- 
guise. 

But Edward's reserve upon this point did him 
infinite honor. Toung as he was, he had disi^re- 
tion sufficient to feel convinced that the differ- 
ence between the stations of Isabel and himself 
was such, that any indication of his predilection 
could not but induce animadversion, and per- 
haps greater annoyance, upon its subject 

It was not very long afler this occurrence, that 
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I was strolling by myself, one beautiful summer 
evening, when I was startled by the voice of a 
female singing within a few paces of me. It was 
a simple and somewhat melancholy air ; but was 
poured forth with such sweetness, and there was 
cnich touching pathos in its cadences, that no- 
tiling I have since heard of the sublime or scientific 
in music has ever penetrated so deeply into my 
bosom. I advanced a few yards into the wood 
by which I was surrounded, and, from a position 
in which I was myself unseen, obtained a view 
of the singer. It was Isabel Neville. I had ap- 
proadied the cottage before I was aware of it — 
an inadvertence which, from Ihe wooded situation 
of the vilhige, I was very likely to fall into. She 
was sitting in front of the cottage, in the midst of 
a flower garden, with her feet*upon a low stool, 
and the pillow, on which she was making lace, 
upon her knee ; while a dog, which was couch- 
ing beside her, was watching, with prtcked-up 
ears and eager eyes, the movement of the bob- 
bins as she cast them over the pins. The front 
of the cottage was nearly covered with shrubs, 
and around her were flowers in great profusion 
and variety ; but she was herself the loveliest 
blossom of them all. She was apparently about 
seventeen. I have seen beauty, in the ball-room, 
spreading out every lure "to fix the gaze of idiot 
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wonder,** and to draw the incense of adulation 
from ihe lips of the flatterer — where every atti-- 
tude was studied and every smile a counterfeitr— 
and I have sighed to think that vanity should de- 
form what Heaven had made so lovely. But 
here was heauty powerful in repose ; conscious 
of no hum^ gaze, and with no incense around 
her hut the innocent hreath of the flowers, which, 
so was the place filled and consecrated hy her 
presence, appeared to be emanations of her love- 
liness. Perhaps I gazed upon Isabel under the 
excitement of feelings that the romantic scene in 
which I found her, and the susceptible tempera^ 
ment of youth, were calculated to inspire ; or, it 
may be, that, at this distance, the mellow tints 
of time have fallen upon the picture, and I have 
overcharged the description ; and yet, methinks, 
it were impossible to do so. The spell of her 
beauty was upon me ; and I know not how long 
I might have remained under its influence, had 
I not attracted the notice of Isabel's dog, which 
flew balking towards my covert ; and I was com- 
pelled to make a precipitate retreat. 

It was some few weeks afler this occurreBee, 
that, on the evening of a very sultry day, Isabel 
and her iriend, Ellen Stanfield, were sitting at 
work, in the little garden which I have alrrady 
described, enjoying a refreshing breeze which 
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had sprung up in the afternoon, while Mrs. Ne- 
▼iile was engaged in some domestic concerns 
within doors. Now, Ellen was a very excellent 
young woman, and was most affectionately at- 
tached to her friend ; but, in virtue of her senio- 
rity, she being a whole year the elder, she was 
wont, occasionally, to assume the office of a 
Mentor, and to give Isabel the benefit of her 
more extended experience. 

Isabel had been relating to her friend the gal- 
lant behaviour of Edward Clinton in the adven- 
ture of the meadow; and, when she had con- 
cluded her narration, Ellen observed, ** Upon 
my word, Isabel, you are very eloquent in the 
young gentleman's praise.^ 

•« I should be very ungrateful,'' replied Isabel, 
"ifl were not." 

•« Well, well," said her friend, " I would not 
have you ungrateful, child : he is a good youth, 
and a gallant one, I will allow ; but no such pa- 
ragon, after all, since there are few of his breed- 
ing who would not have done as much for you ; 
and he, doubtless, would have performed the 
same for any other young woman who had been 
placed in a similar predicament" 

** Oh, yes ; that he would !" exclaimed Isabel 
eagerly ; *^ he is far too generous to make any 
distinctions, where his humanity is concerned*" 
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«* Indeed, Isabel," continued her friend, «y<ni 
appear to have acquired a wonderful insight into 
Us good qualities, upon a very short acquaint- 
ance. But perhaps your introduction to him is 
of earlier date than the notable achievement, 
which appears, in your estimation, to have eleva- 
ted him into a hero," 

*♦ Well, Ellen," i^oined Isabel, " whatever 
opinion others may entertain upon the subject, it 
does not become me to undervalue the service 
he bss rendered me ; but I assure you that I 
never saw him before, although I could not go 
inlo acottagjft in the village without hearing; of 
ildwiird Clinton. You yourself know well enoij^iih 
how kind and generous he is to the poor, and 
thai, nbt a oaonth since, when the widow Hob- 
son's donkey fell into the mill-dam and wsaa 
drowned, he raised a sabscriplion adiion^ his 
schoolfellows to buy her another, and put down 
half-a»guinea towards it himself^'' 

^ His good deeds are not likely to remain a 
secret for want of a trumpeter to proclaim them/^ 
said £Uen ; ^ that is very certain : he seems to 
have engnged a very zealous one ; and, no doubt, 
has improved the acquMntanee to which his vdf 
lour introduced him." 

«* How absurdly you talk," re^d Isabel, 
somawhat in^iatiently ; " you know, or if you d» 
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not, jrou may ask my mother, and she will tell 
you that he has never been within our gar4en 
gate." 

" Because he is tall enough to look over it, 
my dear," said Ellen, drily. «* And j>my, when, 
and how often, does he honour you with a visit ?" 

^' I know not if you can correctly call it i^ vkttlt 
Ellen," answered Isabel ; '* but I think we 
usually see him on a Saturday, when he goes to 
6sh in the mill-stream." 

« I fear," rejoined Ellen, " that he is more 
frequently angling over your palings thaa in the 
river, which, you i^pear to forget, lies about 
midway between his school and your cottage* 
But seriously, my dear, I would oaution you not 
to attach too much importance to his attentions ; 
for, believe me, any sentiments he may be stlljr 
Plough to entertain for a village maiden will be 
discarded, with bis Greek and Latin, when ha 
leaves school, which I understand he is about to 
do* Besides, if your mother were to discover it, 
she would be exceedingly angry." 

It is possible that Isabel might have paused to 
cogitate upon the fact of its not being absolutely 
necessary that Edward Clinton should pass the 
cottage (it being a mile out of the direct road) on 
his way to the mill-stream, or that she might 
have reasoned a little upon the allec^ed analogy 
14 
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between love and the dead languages— and me- 
thinks the former can scarcely be classed with 
the latter— but the imputation conveyed in the 
closing sentence of Ellen's very edifying lecture 
gave a different direction to Isabel's thoughts, 
and she instantly replied, with considerable 
warmth—** Nay, Ellen, you much mistake and 
greatly wrong me, if you imagine, for a moment, 
that I have any secrets from my mother. Oh, 
no! shall I repose with less confidence upon her 
bosom than when I clung to it in infancy 1 El- 
len, she has nursed me in sickness, has borne 
with the petulance of my childhood and the way- 
wardness of my youth, has ever been my kind- 
est, best of friends ; and shall I treat her with 
less confidence than many a silly girl gives to 
her schoolfellow 1 If I should ever harbour a - 
thought which I should fear to confide to my mo- 
ther, I shall be sure that it is a sinful one, and 1 
will pray to God to deliver me from its power. 
With regard to this young gentleman, other than 
kindly I cannot feel towards one who has con- 
ferred upon me an obligation which I may not 
deem a light one ; and, should I ever entertain 
for him sentiments which I cannot cherish with 
propriety or safety, she, to whom my heart shall 
ever be open, wUl not fail to warn me of my 
danger." 
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Ellen, who really loved Isabel, forgetting the 
monitress in the friend, threw her arms around 
her neck, implored her forgiveness for having 
unintentionally distressed her, and promised 
never to allude to the subject again. 

In a/ew months afler this conversation, Ed- 
ward Clinton led school for the University ; and 
year afler year passed away, and each succeed- 
ing one found the circumstances of the widow 
and her daughter materially changed for the 
worse. The fashions had altered, and the article 
from the manufacture of which they had once 
derived a comfortable subsistence, was no lon- 
ger, to use a mercantile phrase, in demand. Is- 
abel, who was a pattern of filial affection, then 
resorted to her needle, and submitted to num- 
berless privations, in order that the reverse of 
fortune might not be felt by her mother, whose 
age and infirmities required increased attention, 
and many comforts which were more than ever 
beyond their reach. 

One fine evening in the spring, Isabel was 
sitting at needlework in the garden, almost re- 
signing herself to those melancholy feelings which 
her unpropitious circumstances so naturally pro- 
duced, and which even religion, powerful as was 
its influence upon her heart and conduct, occa- 
sionally failed to mitigate ; and she was con- 
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trasting in her mind the present season of diffi- 
ciilty and distress with those past and happy 
days when she had little care upon her mind* 
Among other objects which the retrospect called 
up to fancy's view, was the form of Edward Clin- 
ton ; and she thought upon the meny look and 
the courteous smile with which he was wont to 
greet her and her mother on a Saturday after* 
noon. <* But he has forgotten me," said Isabeli 
mentally ; ** for the memory of their good deeds 
dwells not long with the generous." She sigh- 
ed, and looked up towards the well remembered 
spot in the fence of the garden, where he was 
wont to post himself, with his fishing-rod in his 
hand and his basket belted under his arm ; when, 
lo ! an apparition met her eyes which occasion- 
ed her to utter an exclamation, and, dropping her 
work, she hurried into the cottage. 

I am sure T do not know what there was to be 
(Kghtened at, for she might have paced the most 
populous churchyard, from Midsummer to 
Christmas, and not have met with a more hand- 
some apparition. It was Edward Clinton, ia 
rery flesh and blood. 

The occurrences of the few weeks which fol- 
lowed this rencontre, T am not able to narrate, 
but I infer that my friend made good use of his 
time 5 since, on a fine sunshiny summer's mom- 
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flg9 it was reported that one of the Tillage bells 
had been cracked, and that, with reference to the 
occasion, Mr. Clinton considered himself bound 
to furnish the steeple with a new set. It was, in- 
deed, whispered, by some officious and ill-natur- 
ed persons, that the said bell had received an 
awkward knock before, and that Edward was 
the first wealthy man who had been married at 
the church since the accident ; but I attach no 
credit whatever to the insinuation. Little re- 
mains for me to record, except that the humility 
which adorned the tenant of the cottage suryived 
her change of fortune, to grace the mistress of 
the mansion ; while Edward, so far from regret- 
ting that he had taken to his bosom a dowerless 
bride, became daily more convinced of the truth, 
that a woman's richest portion is virtue and af* 
fection. 



LlfTLE GOODY TWO SHOES. 

BT 1. W. H0LLINO8, B8^ 

Wtto has not heard the story, told 
Of that patient child of old. 
Who, when friends were dead and gone 
And the world looked coldly on, 
With no fisdry power endued, 
Labour's rugged path pursued ; 
Meetitig sorrow's darkest hour 
With a calm and gentle power, 
Till, (the lengthened trial past,) 
Honor crowned her toils at last t 

Look ! behold her, as she sits 
Where the light wind, sighing, flits 
Through the trees whose boughs have made 
Coolness and a pleasant shade.— 
Far behind the mountain blue 
Fadeth in the onward view. 
And the river wanders by 
With its summer melody, — 
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Oyerhead are cloudless skies j 
Flowers, of everchanging dyes. 
Gem the verdant turf below 
With a rich and varied show. 

In her hand the unfolded rose 
Childhood's fleeting emblem, glows ; 
But her face, the fair impress 
Wears of youthful happiness ; 
Wherefore not 1 — a wealth is hers. 
Better than the world confers ; 
Hope untried, and always new, — 
Innocence, of spotless hue, — 
And those treasures of the mind 
Which the lowliest heart shall find 
If its search be rightly bent, — 
Golden mirthy and light content I 



THE DEADLY NIGHTSHADE. 
A FACT. 

L 

Two lovely little children went, when summer 

was in prime, 
Into a garden beautiful, beneath a southern clime ; 
A brother and a sister — twins, and each to each 

most dear, — 
Was not the mother of these babes beset with any 

fear ? 

n. 

And brightly shone the summer sun upon that 
gentle pair. 

Who plucked each gaudy flower that grew in rich 
profusion there. 

Or chased the^idle butterflies, — ^those fair, de- 
fenceless things, 

That round them tantiilizing danced upon their 
silken wings. 
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in. 

Vnt& many a flower which they nad plucked, a 

mimic grove they made, 
But wondered, when they came again, they had 

BO soon decayed ; 
And grieving, each the other asked, why all the 

roses red. 
Which freshly bloomed an hoar before^ now 

drooping hung their head I 

rv. 

'Twas in that season of the year when on the 

blooming earth 
Each flower and plant, and shrub and tree, to all 

their fruits gave birth : 
Btit 'mid them all, and most exposed to catch 

the passing view, 
THth purple flowers and berries red, the Deadly 

Nightshade grew ! 



Up rose the little boy and ran, upon the busn to 

gaze, 
Afid then his sister followed quick, and both 

were in amaze ; 
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For berries half so beautiful they ne'er before had 

seen, 
So forth he rashly stretched his hand among the 

branches green. 

VI. 

^^ Oh, Edward ! Edward ! do not touch. Re- 
member, mother said, 

That poisonous fruit in clusters grew, though 
beautiful and red ; 

And that it had a tempting look, inviting to the 
eye, 

But if a single one we eat, that we should surelj 
die.'' 

vn. 

«« O ! Charlotte, Charlotte, do you think that 

these can do us harm. 
Or that such pretty fruit as this need cause ua 

such alarm ? 
For surely, if they poisonous are, they bitter then 

must be. 
So I will taste a single one, and we shall quickly 

see !" 

vm. 

Then forth he stretched his little hand, and he a 

berry plucked. 
And to his lips he put the fruit, and in the poison 

sucked ; 
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And when he found the juice was good, he hv.de 

his sister eat, — 
*»For it is pleasant to the taste — ^so cooling and 

so sweet." 

rx. 

These children then the berries pulled, and of 

them eat their fill,— 
Nor did they ever dream the while, that they 

were doing ill. 
•• 'Tis not the fruit that mother meant," exulting- 

\y they cried ; 
And merry was their prattling laugh, to see their 

fingers dyed. 

X. 

But suddenly the sister stopped, her rosy cheek 

grew pale — 
^ Oh, brother ! brother ! hold me up, for something 

doth me ail — 
I feel so weak, I cannot stand, — ^the trees are 

dancing round : 
** Oh, Edward ! Edward ! clasp my hand, and 

place me on the ground." 

XI. 
He gently laid his sister down, and bitterly did 

cry, 
And every means to ease her pain and calm her 

fears did try ; 
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But soon be felt himself turn sick, and feeWe — 

chilly — ^weak, — 
And, as he tottered on the grass, ho bnrised Ilia 

sister's cheek. 

xn. 

Ediansted though that infant was, upon his ten- 
der breast 

He placed the little Charlotte's head, that she 
might softer rest : 

The hapless creature did but think his sister onl^ 
slept ! 

And when his eyesight dimmer grew, to her he 
closer crept 

xra. 

The evening closed upon these babes, who slept 
away their breath ; 

And, mourning o'er his cruel task, away went 
grieving Death : — 

And they who had the sacred trust, those che- 
rubs dear to keep, 

Beheld ihem where they quiet lay, but thought 
they were asleep. 

XIV. 
When they the hapless suilferers raised from that 

last, fond embraoe, 
A half-formed smile was seen to dwell upon each 

paly face ; 
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Alas ! that such twin roses fair, which morning 

saw in bloom, 
Should wither in the sunny land, ere came the 

twilight gloom. 



THE BIRDS AND THE BEGGAR OF 
BAGDAT. 

BT MISS JSWSBVRT. 

" What a miserable world this is !** exclaim- 
ed Earoun the beggar, as he sat one day at the 
gates of the city of Bagdat ; ^' were I to make it 
over again, I could exceedingly mend it ! My 
world should contain no kings, and certainly no 
cadis — every one should do that which was right 
in his own eyes — it should be possible to get 
money without working for it — and knowledge 
without learning. Allah ! what a miserable world 
is this. Of what use are the tribes of children, 
for ever interrupting one with their noisy play? — 
Without doubt, we should be well rid of some 
Jiousands ; — and their mothers, — why are women 
such tender, delicate creatures ? In my world 
16 
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they should he as strong as horses, and dig, and 
plant, and go to battle like their husbands. Then, 
with regard to gold, and silver, and precious 
stones, there should either be plenty for every 
one, or ebe none at all, — the same of palaces — 
the same of jfine horses and rich clothes. As to 
diseases and misfortunes, — ^I would abolish them 
altogether, just as I would do away with poisons, 
precipices, storms, earthquakes, and whatever 
else tends to shorten life. Oh, what a beautiful 
world I could make of this ! However, I feel in- 
clined for a nap, at present, so I will remove to 
yonder grove for the benefit of the shade." 

The self-complacent beggar accordingly 
stretched himself beneath a large plane tree, and 
presently fell into a sound slumber ; in which 
slumber he was visited with the following dream. 
»«^He fancied himself exactly where he was, ly- 
ing under a plane tree, but he also fancied he 
heard a most extraordinary noise proceed from 
the branches. He further fancied that, on lifting 
up his eyes to discover the cause, he found the 
plane tree filled with birds of all nations, and 
occupied, according to their ability, in scream- 
ing, singing, whistling, and chattering. They 
were more vociferous than all the beggars of 
Bagdat, and grievously annoyed our friend Ka- 
roun. By and by the plane tree became quiet. 
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die birds ranged themselves on the boiighB« in 
companies according to their kind,^-andthe beg* 
gar discovered that it was a ^* Parliament of 
Birds,'* met to deliberate on the state of the (eap 
thered world. The golden eagle sat aloft in 
silent majesty; and a venerable homed owl 
opened the business of the meeting, by entreat- 
ing the members to conduct >the debate with de- 
corum, and bear in mind that wisdom was never 
confined to the birds of one generation. He 
was followed by a superb red-and-green parrot, 
who scratched his head, and spoke as follows* 

** I conceive that, for many ages, birds have 
been grossly ill used by nature ; and I hail the 
meeting of the present assembly, as a proof that 
the rights and privileges of all who have claws 
and beaks are about to be better understood. 1 
do not speak for myself. My fate makes me 
the associate of man, and the favorite of ladies ; 
I am fed with dainties, and observe all that passes 
in dining and drawing rooms — ^for myself, I have 
little reason to complain — ^I speak as a patriot ; 
*-why should not all birds have the privileges of 
parrots t Is it not gross partiality, that we alone 
should have gilt cages V* 

The speaker ceased amidst tremendous iqp- 
plause. A crow spoke next. 

«* I agree with the parrot," sud he, *« in blam- 
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ing nature ; but I disagree with him, as to his 
mode of charging her injustice. The evil lies 
deeper. There ought to be no gih cages ; no 
fine plumage ; f«o sweet voices amongst us. Why 
^ oae kind of bird to be exalted over another t 
imd yet this will ever be the case whilst these 
Yi^n and useless distinctions remain in force. 

" Why am I to serve the farmer, by clearing 
his fields of grubs and worms, and be consi- 
dered a lowlived bird because I am only useful ; 
whilst the nightingale is to be followed by admi- 
ration, because she — sings ! Why does not man 
write poetry about me ? What is the nightingalo 
but a bird like myself 1 is not she" — 

Here the crow was called to order, and a very 
beautiful dove spoke next. 

" I do not complain," said she, *• of what the 
preceding orators have complained ; my com- 
plaint is, that distinction does not make amends 
for conscious weakness. What signify my 
delicate plumage and tender note, while I want 
the eagle's wing, and the hawk's eye." 

Qere the owl attempted to speak next, but was 
pprevented by a magpie. 

•* My case," said the chatterer, " is harder 
Still ; my plumage is beautiful, but no one will 
own it ; — ^I talk, but no one will listen to me ; — 
I am a persecuted bird — an envied genius.^' 
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Here the magpie was intemipted bj a 
sparrow* 

" Whj am I to be shot for a dumpling, anj 
more than the red-breast ?" 

'« And why," said the Lark, *' am I to be roast- 
ed, any more than the nightingale t" 

•* Why are wq to be preyed upon by kites and 
hawks t" said all the little birds in chorus. 

*' Let us rebel," said the tomtits. 

*^ Let us be kites and hawks ourselves," said 
the jenny-wrens. 

** Let us leave man to pick up his own cater- 
pillars," said the sparrows ; *« the world will 
come to an end without us !" 

** It will ! It will !" screamed all the birds 
that were precisely of the least consequence. ^ 

At this point, at once of the dream and the de- 
bate, Karoun fancied that he was called upon for 
his opinion, and that he thus addressed the con- 
gress of birds: — 

** With the exception of the eagle and the owl, 
who, to do them justice, are sensible, well-be- 
haved bipeds, you are a set of foolish, insolent, 
half-witted creatures, not worthy of wearing fe»- 
tfaers. Listen now to reason ; and since birds 
cannot blush, hide you heads under your wings 
for shame. 

^ In the first place, Mr. Parrot, if every bird is 
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to live in a gilt cage, and hang up in a drawing- 
room, pray where is man to live himself t 

" In the second place, I ask Mr. Crow, whe- 
ther he clears the fanners' fields of worms from 
love to the farmer, or from desire of a good meal? 

*' Thirdly, if any of yon, after a reasonable en- 
jopnent of life, object to being killed to feed 
man, why, I ask, may not the grubs and flies also 
object to being killed, in order to feed you 1 

" Fourthly, if you were all of one kind — all 
eagles or <dl kites — would there not be ten times 
more fighting amongst you than there is ? and 
what, I ask, must you all live upon ? 

"Fifthly, if you object to dying altogether, and 
yet continue to treble your numbers every year, 
how, I ask, is the world to hold you all ? As for 
you," continued the beggar, turning in great 
wrath towards the sparrows, the chaffinches, the 
larks, the wrens, and all who resembled them, 
" who i$ it that steals man's corn^-eats man's 
cherries — ^pecks man's peas? little, mischievous, 
prating varlets as you are, your lives are forfeit 
ed fifty times before they are taken ! 

" Lastly, I entreat you all, from the eagle 
down to the tomtit, to look away from your own 
individual interests, to the interests of the world, 
of which you form but a small portion. I do as- 
sure you, my friends, it is infinitely better, on tke 
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Vfhole^ that you should differ from each other, 
just as you do ; — ^that some should be strong, 
some weak, some beautiful, some ugly ; some 
wear fine coats, and some plain ones. And 
now begone, every one of you. — Disperse, I say ! 
— and instead of wishing to amend nature, try to 
mend your own manners." 

Straightway there was a great whirring of 
wings in the air, occasioned by the brealting up of 
the bird parliament ; and in a few minutes all 
was silent. It was now Karoun's turn to be re- 
proved. 

" Presumptuous mortal !" said an awful voice. 
Karoun started — and behold, he saw in his 
dream a majestic form by his side, clothed with 
wings and shining garments. — " Presumptuous 
mortal !" continued the Genius, " thou hast had 
no pity on the folly of the birds, and yet thine 
own is far greater. Thou mend the world! 
Thy mending would be its destruction ! Were 
there no disease and no misfortune, how could 
man exercise the virtues which fit him to enjoy 
Paradise ? As to death, is it other than a blessing 
to the righteous ? And if thou art wicked, is it 
not thine own fault? Next, if all possessed riches, 
who must work? And if no one had riches, who 
must pay for that work ? Also, if every one were 
wise, who must learn ? And if every one were 
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Ignorant, who mutft teach ? Agun« if all had 
leisure* and there were no law or cadi» thou 
thinkest the world would be happier ; — ^no such 
thing ! where there are two battles there would 
be twenty ; where there are five robberies there 
would be fifly ; and for one lazy, discontented 
vagabond like thyself, there would be a thousand! 
Get up, Karoun, and go about thy business ; and 
instead of wishing to mend the world, try to 
mend thine own manners." 

Thus saying, the Genius vanished, and Ka- 
roun immediately awoke. Afler musing awhile 
on his strange dream, he returned to the city of 
Bagdat much wiser than he had lefl it. It is but 
fair to say, that he immediately gave up his pro- 
fession as a beggar, and hiring himself to a 
fisherman, became a much more respectable 
and contented personage than he had ever been 
before. 



THE HOUSE SPARROW. 

BT BARRY CORNWALL. 

Vlrginibus puerisque canto. 

I sing this verse for boys and girls. 

Touch not the little Sparrow, who doth build. 
His home so near us. He doth follow us 
From spot to spot, amidst the turbulent town. 
And ne'er deserts us. To all other birds 
The woods suffice, the rivers, the sweet fiolds, 
And Nature in her aspect mute and fair ; 
But he doth herd with man. Blithe servant ! 

live, 
Feed, and grow cheerful ! On my window's ledge 
I'll leave thee every morning some fit food. 
In payment of thy service. — Doth he serve ?— 
Ay, serves, and teaches. His familiar voice. 
His look of love, his sure fidelity. 
Bids us be gentle with so small a friend ; 
And much we learn from acts of gentleness. 
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Doth he not teach ? — Ay, and doth serve us too. 
Who clears our homes from many a noisome 

thmg. 
Insect or reptile ; and when we do mark 
With what nice care he builds his nest, and 

guards 
His offspring from all harm, — and how he goes. 
A persevering, bold adventurer, 
'Midst hostile tribes, twenty times big as he, 
Skill, perseverance, courage, parent love,— 
In all these acts we see, and may do well, 
In our own lives, perhaps, when need doth askf 
To imitate the little household bird. 

Untiring follower ! what doth chain thee here t 
What bond's 'tween thee and man ! Thy food 

the same 
As theirs who wing the woods, — ^thy voice as 

wild. 
Thy wants, thy power the same, — ^we nothing do 
To serve thee, and few love thee ; yet thoa 

hang'st 
About our dwellings, like some humble friend. 
Whom custom and kind thoughts do link to us« 
And no neglect can banish. 

So, long live 
The household Sparrow I mav he thrive for ever 1 
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For ever twitter forth his morning song, 
A brie£^ bat sweet domestic melody I 

Long maj he live ! and he who aims to kill 
Our small companion, lot him think how he 
Would feel if great men spumed him from their 

hearths, 
Or tyrant doomed him, who had done no wrong* 
To pains or sudden death. Then let him think. 
And he will spare the little trustful bird ; 
And his one act of clemency will teach 
His heart a lesson that shall widen it. 
For nothing makes so bright the soult as when 
Pi^ doth temper wbdom. 



THE RESTLESS BOY. 

BT MRS. OPIB. 

There is nothing more trying to the patience 
of preceptors or companions of children, tiian 
restlessness ; — ^than the wish to be where they 
are not, and the signs of their being weary of 
what they are employed upon. 

This trying restlessness, and desire of change, 
was never more obvious than in Merrick Mor- 
rison — a little spoiled boy, whom his kind uncle 
and aunt. Sir George and Lady Pemberton, had 
received into their family to spend his holidays, 
because a fever had broken out in his own ; and 
not a day passed that did not convince them 
what an unsuitable companion he was for their 
children. They would have thought him a dan- 
gerous example also, had they not observed, 
that Edward and Harry, their amiable twins, 
were quite as much aware of Merrick's defects 
as they themselves, and were equally tired of his 
company ; though they were too well educated 
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to make his faults the subject of conversation* 
and too well taught not to do all in their power 
to amuse their guest. 

For this purpose, as soon as their lessons were 
over, during which Merrick usually yawned an* 
noyingly loud over the book which Sir George 
insisted on his reading, that he might not spend 
all his time in idleness, they used to challenge 
Merrick to different athletic exercises ; to $wwn 
the ropCj as it id called ; to jump over a bar ; to 
run races ; or to dig with them in their garden, 
and play at battledore and shuttlecock ; but be 
was soon tired of each amusement in its turn, 
and usually said, after a while — ** Come, I am 
tired of this ; let us go to something else I" It 
was the same thing if they took a walk to see a 
fine prospect* The moment they had reached 
it, Merrick cried out — ^* Come, let us go to aoo- 
tiier view ; I am tired of this !" And though bis 
companions expressed their delight in the pros- 
pect before them, he did not let them rest tiU 
they followed him whither his impatient spirit 
led ; and when there, he was as eager to quit 
what he had so eagerly desired to reach. On 
these occasions, Henry could scarcely keep his 
contempt to himself; but Edward's feeling was 
more that of pity for the poor boy's bad education, 
and this led him sometimes to endeavour to pro* 
16 
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vail on him to control his restless impatience, 
and try to enjoy the present scene; as he anc 
Harry did. But in vain. Merrick would eithei 
yawn while he spoke, or tumble on the grass, oi 
whistle, to show how entirely he disregarded his 
cousin's remonstrances. 

As change of any kind was delightful to Mer- 
tick, he jumped for joy when he heard that his 
uncle and aunt were going to remove to a house 
which they had on the coast, in order to receive a 
brother of Sir George's, who had been out with 
a navy captain of his acquaintance, on a cruize^ 
Ibr the behefit of his health, and he was to be 
lan^d there, as the vessel would pass that shore 
on its way into harbour. 

Now, then, Merrick was all for the sea and 
the cliffs ; and he was so impatient to be gone, 
that he even assisted his cousins to pack up, 
though there was scarcely any thing that he fold- 
ed or packed, which had not to be folded or 
packed over again ; however, as Edward kindly 
said, ** the will to be useful must be accepted for 
the deed.'' And, having tumbled his own things 
into his trunk, Merrick came down, two stairs at 
a time, when he heard the joyful sound of 
'*Gome, boys, come; the carriage is at the 
door!" 

When they reached their new abode, Merrick 
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oould not rest till he had run down to the sea ; 
and as he was sure he should not leave the shore 
till it was quite dark, his cousins, who were fond 
of drying sea->weed, and picking up stones to 
class, as they were versed in natural history, took 
their tin cases with them, and a basket to hold 
the stones ; but Merrick, restless as the billows 
which he looked upon, became tired of the shore 
in a very short time ; and, as he had never been 
used to consider any one but himself, his most 
obliging cousins were forced to give up their pur- 
suits almost as soon as they were begun, and to 
follow Merrick to the garden. 

The next day their uncle Pemberton was ex- 
pected ; and, as Merrick had never seen a large 
ship, he was in great joy at the idea of seeing 
one, and he was constantly wearying each of the 
family in turn with " Well, but when will the ship 
come t I am so tired of looking for it — I say, 
when will it come ?" 

** That must depend on the wind and tide, 
Merrick, and perhaps it may not come till 
evening." 

** Oh, dear uncle ! I shall be tired to death of 
waiting till then*" 

" Not if you are employed like your cousins, 
Merrick. R«ad Lazy Lawrence; here it is> 
and I think it might do you good." 
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« Yes, uncle, I will." 

But the interesting tale was soon thrown asMOf 
and Merrick got up to leave the room. 

*• Whither are you going, Merrick ?^ 

•• To the stable, uncle, to Tom ?*♦ 

«• What do you want with him ? I do not allow 
fny sons to go into the stable, or to play with 
Tom/' 

** Oh, I only want to see the horses rubbed 
down." 

•• Then I beg you to stay where you are, as 
you are not intended for a groom ; and here is a 
book of prints to turn over ; when your cousins 
have finished their lessons, they shall walk with 
you." 

So poor Merrick was forced to sit down again, 
and turn over the prints ; but he did it so care- 
lessly, that his uncle was obliged to take the book 
away, lest it should be spoiled. 

At last, the lessons were over, and his coosinn 
8t liberty; — but which way should they go? 
Merrick was all for the sea and the shore now ; 
and he was so amused with jumping over the 
little channels made by th6 waves, and throwing 
stones into the billows, that he was less impa- 
tient to go to a new scene than usual, to his 
cousins' joy, who were therefore able to pick up 
a large quantity of stones, and sea-weed, and 
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who were in hopes that the vessel hearing their 
uncle to them would now appear in sight veiy 
soon, as they saw Sir George and Lady Pem- 
berton on the cliff, watching for it, with a tele- 
scope. To their great mortification, however, 
Merrick at last grew tu-ed of his new sport, and 
would not let them alone till he had made them 
go up the cliff again ; and when there, he would 
go and explore a thick ^opsc, some M^ay up the 
road from the cliff, where he had been told there 
were fine nuts and blackberries. In vain did his 
cousins assure him, that if they went they might 
possibly not see the ship come in ; he said, if 
they would not come, he would go alone : and, 
as his uncle and aunt were not sorry to accustom 
their dear boys to make little sacrifices of their 
will to oblige others, Edward and Harry were ad- 
vised by them to go with their guest ; adding, that 
as there were vipers in one part of the copse, they 
must warn Merrick not to go near it The obe- 
dient boys, therefore, gave up their own will, and 
aocon^ianied the self-willed Merrick. 

The copse was indeed full of blackberries and 
nuts ; and the greedy Merrick did not know 
which to begin upon first ; but recollecting that 
he could put the nuts into his pockets and eat 
them at home, but could not so easily carry away 

blackberries, he ate them first, wondering that hia 
16* 
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cousins, from fear of staining their moutiis and 
clean shirts, should deny themselves such a 

treat. 

" But we expect to he called to see the ship, 
and my uncle, every moment,'* said Harry, •• and 
had rather not make ourselves unfit to he seen." 

« Nonsense ! I do not believe the ship will 
come at all •, and these berries are so nice, and 
this is such a nice wood : I shall not go, though 
you do, but stay here and enjoy myself." 

« But you never saw a large ship, Merrick !" 

" No, nor do I ever desire it, unless! have 
nothing better to do." 

At this moment, Harry cried out, "Harkl I 
am sure T heard a shout!" and instantly r«n off 
to the cliff. Edward would fain have followed 
liim ; but Merrick, having now satisfied himself 
with blackberries, had now plunged into the 
copse, and had mounted a very tall nut task, 
which seemed to have the ripest fruit, and from 
which Edward had vainly warned him, as being 
near the spot at which the vipers had been seen. 
He, therefore, from a sense of duty, staid with 
Merrick ; but very earnestly begging him to 
make haste, as he believed, from the redoubled 
shouts, that the vessel was in sight. But he 
begged in vain, and would have lost his long ex- 
pected pleasure fi'om Merrick's salfiahaMSv had 
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tiot he heard his father's voice, calling ** Ed- 
ward !" too loudly, authoritatively, and impati- 
ently, for him to dare to disobey the call ; and 
urging Merrick to come down directly and 
follow him, he also ran to the cliff. When he 
reached it, he saw the vessel had cast anchor on 
purpose to set his uncle on shore ; and a beauti- 
ful scene it was, for the sands and cliffs were 
lined with spectators, waving their handkerchiefs 
to those whom they knew on board ; but Edward 
had not time to look long ; he was summoned 
to the shore, to go off with Harry and his father, 
in the boat which was to land their uncle. When 
ihey had reached the vessel, and had welcomed 
their beloved relation, Edward and Henry were 
invited to go on board, and sail with the captain 
into the harbour. This was such a delight ! but 
Edward, while about to ascend, stopped, and 
said, •« But poor Merrick !" 

" Ay, poor Merrick, papa !" echoed Harry. 

" Never mind him," said Sir George, '* he 
considers no one but himself; and from what I 
have observed to day, he deserves this mortifica- 
tion. So away with you, my good dear boys ; I 
am glad of the pleasure that awaits you !" 

It was indeed a pleasure of a new and lively 
kind. The gallant vessel with all her colours 
flying, scudded rapidly before the gale ; while 
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Edward and Harry waved their hats and hand- 
kerchiefs to their friends on the shore, till they 
could behold them no longer ; but in the midst 
of their own pleasure, the kind-hearted boys 
could not help saying, '* Poor Merrick ! I wish 
he had been here !" 

In the midst of this waving of hats and hand- 
kerchiefs, Merrick reached the shore ; but in a 
terrible condition ! Though £dward urged him 
to follow directly, or the vessel would be gone, 
he would not quit the nut bush till he had filled 
his pockets. In descending, he fell down, and 
while stretching out his hand to assist himself to 
rise, he put it on a snake, which bit one of his 
fingers, and frightened him so much, that he ran 
to the cliff, crying with pain and alarm, and his 
face and shirt quite purple with the juice of the 
blackberries. 

As those who heard him cry, thought it was 
merely because the boat was gone without him, 
his disfigured looks only excited loud laughter ; 
and little MaryPembcrton could not help saying, 
" Oh, cousin ! what a frighcful figure you are !" 
which so enraged the poor suffering boy, that he 
gave her a slap on the face, to the great indigna- 
tion of her mamma. But her resentment instantly 
changed into pity when she saw Merrick's hand, 
and suspected what had happened. 
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•• Poor child !" said she, " you hav« been bit- 
ten, if Mary had known that, she would not have 
said what she did. Come hither, my dear- 
look at your poor cousin^s hand — he has been 
bitten by a viper." 

The good-natured child instantly dried the 
tears Merrick's blow had occasioned, and said, 
•* Poor dear Merrick, I am very sorry !" Merrick 
could not bear this, as he was a good-hearted 
boy though a spoiled one, and he burst into tears 
of a better kind than those which he had shed 
before, and eagerly returned the kiss which his 
aunt desired Mary to give him. 

But when he saw the carriage drive round, 
which was to go to fetch Edward and Harry from 
the harbour, he declared he would go in it, for 
he would not lose all his fun. And it was with 
difficulty that his aunt could pacify him, and pre- 
vent his endeavouring to jump in, till the surgeon 
whom she sent for arrived, who said, that such 
wounds were oflen attended with fever, he must 
therefore advise his patient's being put to bed ; 
and as Merrick now discovered that he had also 
sprained his ancle in his fall. Lady Ptsmberton 
had no longer any difficulty in procuring obe- 
dience. 

When Edward and Harry returned, full of the 
pleasure which they had experienced, Merrick 
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was just awaking from a restless sleep, and so 
unwell, that his spirits were quite subdued. He 
said to Lady Pemberton, who had been watching 
beside him, " How kind you are, aunt ; so very 
kind I and I am so sorry I struck Mary." 

** What!" cried Harry and Edward, who now 
entered the room, " did Merrick strike Mary ?" 
while the conscious culprit hid his face in the 
bed clothes. 

'< Yes ; but he had provocation," said their 
mamma, " and he is very sorry for it ; so never 
let the circumstance be mentioned again." 

•• There— there — do not cry so, Merrick," 
said Harry, going to the bedside, " we are very 
sorry that you were not with us." 

** And we are still more sorry that you are 
bitten," said Edward ; " but you know I was 
forced to leave you when papa called me. How- 
ever, I had warned you from those bushes." 

^* Tes, I know the fault was all mine," said 
Merrick, sobbing ; ** but I hope I shall never be 
so served again." 

'* Mamma," cried Harry, laughing, <* this has 
been a day of events." 

** And of mishaps," added his mother. 

** And quite sufficient to make a story of, mam- 
ma ; therefore as you know no story is complete 
without a moral, you must make one, for poor 
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Merrick's and our benefit, out of our odyentureSf 
and his niMadventures." 

*^ Do mamma, pray do," said Edward. 

*• Yes, do aunt," cried Merrick. 

^ Well, then, my dear, in the first place, if 
Merrick was in the habit of knowing how to im» 
prove his time, he would not be so restless and 
impatient, and be always wanting to be iniiere he 
is not 

^ In the second place, if he had been used to 
consider others, rather than himself, he would 
not haye required you to leave the shore, where 
you were rationally employed, to go nutting and 
blackberry hunting, mere animal gratifications, 
to amuse his idleness and pamper his palate, and 
that too at the risk of losing the promised en- 
joyment of all three. 

^ In the third place, had Merrick been wise, 
and considerate enough of others' wishes to re- 
nrnin on the shore, he would not have faUen 
down and sprained his ancle ; would not have 
been bitten by a viper ; would not have been 
tempted to the fault of slapping his little cousin's 
face ; and would not have lost the pleasure of 
^oing with you on board the vessel, and sailing 
into the harbour." 

** Yery true, iPft"'"***^ — ^but the moral." 

** Why, this is the moral, dear children, and I 
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bofie it will sink deep into Merrick's heart more 
especially : — that employment is the only way 
to makQ oar time pass pleasantly, and enable ua 
to enjoy the present moment ; — ^that greediness, 
And the indulgence of mere appetite, commonly 
end in disappointment and disgrace ; and that 
those who require the sacrifice of other's plea- 
sure to their own, are sometimes justly punished 
by finding the result to he, diaappointmetUf fri* 
taHtmt and wfftring to tJumselv^J'^ 



THE SCHOOL-BOYS, 

BT ME9. BOFLAND. 

«* Mt dear little boy," said George Farker to 
Henry Stemdale, •* you have been very kind 
and useful to me ever since I arrived at this 
place, and I wish very much that" — 

Here the speaker, a young West Indian, and 
fhll three years older than the child he addressed, 
(who was a clever little fellow in his tenth year,) 
suddenly made a full stop, and his dark but intel- 
ligent countenance was sufiused by a deep blush, 
on observing which, Henry said, 
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** What do you wish ? I am sore I will do anj 
Aing to oblige you, for you have been very 
generous to me, and that is more than I can say 
of any other of our great boys.**' . 

"^ I wish much that you would be mylUtCle shlve 
all the time* we are at school together, finrl love 
you better than any other little boy." 

Henry's blood mounted more quickly ta his 
face from anger, than that of George had done 
from timidity, and he answered iodignantiy--- 

" I would aot be your davej nor that of any 
grown up man, for all the world. No ! not even 
die king's." 

I ** I beg yovLt pardon, I did not! mean slave ; 
that was not the word ; but I was told i^en I 
came here, that I should have a little boy wha 
would help me, and to whom I must in return be 
very kind." 

^ I suppose they said you would have a fag.'' 

'^ Yes, that was it, that was what I wanted." 

" Well, I have no objections to be yoiff fag, 

for it is better to have one master than many, and 

the boys here, because I am a free boy, (by which 

I mean I don't belong to any one of them,) have 

a great trick of ordering me about on all oeca^ 

sions. Yes ! I will be your fag with all my 

heart, but pray be careful never to use that word 

slave to a free-bom British boy like me, or there 
17 
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will be an end of all friendship between luk 
lYhj, man, it would set our blood a boiling in 
December, to bo mistaken for one of your West 
Indian Negroes.'' 

** I shall never mistake you for one of those 
poor things," said George, as he stroked up the 
light ringlets that fell about the fair face of Henry, 
•* so you don't need to speak in such a loud 
voice, and even if you were one, and bought with 
my own money, I should neither use you ill, nor 
Bufier any other boy to do it. All that I mean 
is, that I am a stranger, and find myself very ig- 
norant compared to those who are much younger 
than me, and I want some one to help me, as you 
have already done, for which I would be grate- 
ful.'' 

Little Henry was an orphan, placed at school 
by a relation, who unwilling to pay the expences 
of so genteel an establishment as the one his 
pride and not his affection had pitched upon, sub- 
jected the poor child to many mortifications. 
His clothes were generally much shabbier than 
those of any other boy ; he had no home at the 
holidays whither he could invite any of his 
school-fellows, and what was worst of all, he had 
scarcely ever any pocket money ; and though 
he had learnt manfully to resist the temptations 
of cakes and oranges, he had by no means ac- 
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quired the power of eaduring the sneers which 
the vulgar and unfeeling indulged in, on witness- 
ing his poverty. At these moments his indigna- 
tion rose, whilst his heart bled with sorrow ; and 
as he sought to hide his emotions in solitude, he 
had hitherto mingled so little with his compani- 
ons, that he had not made that connection with 
any which was generally resorted to, by which 
the youngest claimed a protector, and the elder 
obtained an assistant, or servant. 

This circumstance had been favorable to our 
little friend's improvement, for he had often spent 
that time in reading which others gave to play, 
and in consequence he was much in favour with 
the more judicious part of the teachers ; but 
their kindness did not, of course, advance him in 
the good graces of his school-fellows, who look- 
ed upon him as a person below their grade in so- 
ciety, and compelled to learn in order to supply 
his wants. Pride of circumstances is peculiar to 
narrow minds, and, therefore, all children are 
given to it because they are all ignorant, until 
properly informed by those who have the care of 
their education ; and it too often happens that 
this information is neglected, for points in fact 
of much less moment. 

Toung Parker was not aware of this ; he came 
a stranger, and although the son of a very weal- 
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thj maiit stDce his father had no title, nor ' 
spoken of as related to rank, the little community 
did not recognise him at first as entitled to consi* 
deration ; and in the kind-hearted, though re- 
tiring little Henrj, he perceived the first person 
who recognised his claims to kindness as a 
stranger* When he became sensible of his own 
deficiencies, and Henry's willingness to sare 
him from shame or blame, his affection increased 
tenfold ; and it is certain that although he made 
a great blunder in his offer, yet it was in the 
mode only, for from the time of their bargain, his 
purse and his power were alike at Henry's ser« 
vice ; and when his ample stores were known, 
all the rest were quite willing to share his fiiend- 
ship and his presents. 

Henry soon found that his generous friend had 
good abilities, but great idleness, and he set him- 
self, by every means in his power, to excite $he 
former and conquer the latter. For this purpose, 
whenever George wanted him to write an exer- 
cise, or do any thing else for him, he used to 
show him how to do it, but positively refuse to 
prepare it ; and so &r from accepting gifts for his 
services, he uniformly refused taking from him 
even an apple till the task was finished, " when" 
he would say, " we can eat them together in 
pleasure." George would sometimes be so vex- 
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ed with his firmness, as to be ready to abandon 
the contract he had made, but the remembrance 
t>f the little boy's real utility and affection pre- 
VMited him. In time he began to feel the plea- 
«ure resulting from having conquered his diffi- 
culties, subdued his indolence, and acquired the 
knowledge necessary for his station in life ; and 
whilst he found himself the equal of Henry, he 
yet never forgot that it was to his influence he 
owed the advantage he had gained. 

George remained at school till he was nearly 
eighteen, as his father wished to give him every 
advantage, but Henry was removed when he 
was in his fifteenth year, as his uncle desired to 
make him early useful ; and being a tall, manly- 
looking boy, as well as an industrious and clever 
one, he soon became of importance in the count- 
ing-house of his wealthy relative, who was a 
flourishing merchant. 

The boys were thus effectually divided in per- 
son, but their hearts long clung to each other, 
and very hard did poor Henry think it, when his 
uncle (who was a severe, cold-hearted bach- 
elor) forbade all correspondence with his West 
Indian friend, as a foolish and expensive waste of 
time and money. 

Tears passed on ; the uncle died, — and after 
denying his nephew during life almost every in- 
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dolgMiee* left him, at twenty-three, a large for- 
tune and extensive business, of which he was the 
imcontroHed possessor. Perhaps the sudden 
acquisition of so much propertj and liberty might 
have been injurious to one so joung, and hither- 
to so close] J confined in curcumstances, if he had 
not at a very early period found a better channel 
for disposing of his wealth and occupying his 
leisure, than in the dissipation and pleasures of 
the metropolis. 

One morning as he sat at breakfast, his ser^ 
vant announced a stranger, and after earnestly 
surveying him, Stemdale, throwing down the 
newspaper in his hand, rushed impetuously to« 
wards him, exclaiming, '* Surely I have the 
pleasure of seeing my dear friend Parker 1" 

** Tes, Sir, you see him it is true, unchanged 
in heart, but alas 1 very different in circum* 
stances. You are now a man conversant in the 
afiairs oflife; you are well aware of the great 
losses often experienced by West India planters ; 
—my father, and of course myself, have been 
amongst the greatest sufferers," 

" I am sincerely grieved to hear it ; but comoy 
ait down, my dear friend, we can talk over these 
matters at our leisure." 

•* No, I will not sit down till I have told you 
all. My poor father is at this time settling all 
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fyur affairs, and will follow me with the wreck of 
our propertj ; this I fear will prove barelj a sup- 
port for myself and my sister, and, therefore,! now 
come to ask you to change with me as men, the 
retative situation we held together as boys- 
take me to be a slave, or fagj or clerk, whatever 
you chose to call it, in your counting-house." 

" I will take you to be all three, dear George, 
for one year, and then most gladly make you my 
partner, if you shall have found the duties de- 
manded from you agreeable ; — in the meantime 
do not grudge me the pleasure of feeling I am 
your friend." 

** Generous, noble-hearted Heniy," cried Par- 
ker, as he threw his arms around him, and strain- 
ed him to his breart, •* ah ! how different is your 
reception of me to that of many others since the 
days when misfortune began to frown on me ! 
Thankfully do I accept all your offers, for I am 
well aware that I am welcome to your house and 
your heart. You never flattered my faults as 
a boy, you never cringed to me in my days of 
bojdsh bounty, and, therefore, you will never 
wound me by your pride now the tables are turn- 
ed upon us." 

*• My dear fellow, remember also that I took 
freely that which you gave freely, and that I owe 
debts to you without end, which, as a regular 
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tndesmani it is now my duty to discharge. How 
often have you slipped into my hands the half- 
pence I wished to give an old beggar — ^how 
many story-books found their way into my desk 
from your kindness ! What battles did you wage 
for me ! Oh what pleasure we shall have in 
talking over our early days !" 

Pleasures of the purest nature were indeed 
theirs. Parker became vigilant in business, and 
as his father eventually realized a considerable 
sum, he was enabled to enter into business with 
his friend on nearly equal terms ; but this made 
no difference in the minds of either party, for 
they were alike generous and confiding, though 
prudent and industrious. With the talents and 
cultivation of polished men, they retained the 
warm affection, the simple kindness, and enthu- 
siastic friendship of early life ; and many of the 
companions of that period proudly press round 
them now, to partake the praise of being also — 
the friends of the School-Boys. 



LINES WRITTEN AT SEA. 

. BT THE REV. ALEXANDER DTCB. 

How beautiful the many tints that dje, 

Old ocean's face, with sweet variety ! 

Sometimes the billows roll in brightest blue ; 

Sometimes they wear an amethystine hue^ 

That turns to indigo, and fades away, 

By sod gradations, into leaden gray ; 

Now they are green, as meads refresh'd with 

showers. 
Now russet, as the lawn in summer's sultry hours. 

Nor marvel that with curious eye we note 
Whatever objects past our vessel float, 
Though insignificant and common things, 
They're food for fancy's fond imaginings. 
Yonder an ample bough of sea-weed heaves. 
Now seen, now hidden, with brown jagged leaves: 
Perhaps it grew far far beneath the brine. 
Where never reach'd the many-fathomed line. 
Where, all unconscious of the tempest's shock. 
Stands, like an aged tree, its parent stock, 
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Beneath whose branches roseate shells are laid. 
As flowerets blossom in the green-wood shade. 

And pleasant 'tis to mark the joyous play 
Of the white birds that haunt the billowy way : 
Together clustering, see, they calmly sleep. 
Like snowy waterlilies of the deep : 
Their pinions flutter now, — a short shrill cry 
Is heard, — glad creatures ! — and alofl they fly, 
Like fragments of the foam the winds have caught 
on high. 

*« A sail, a sail !'' and, scudding 'fore the blast. 
Behold, a giant ship approaches fast ; 
Majestic o'er the enridged wave she springs 
£ve's yellow liglit upon her canvass wings : 
She is of Britain, and hei course is bent 
To Hindostan's odorous continent. 
Well may you speed, fair vessel ! for you hold 
A cargo richer than all Asia's gold ; 
Tour freight is youth, and hope, and courage 

high. 
And feelings yet in their first purity : 
But few perhaps of all your stripling train. 
Whom fortune beckons to the eastern plain, 
£xcept in dreams, shall see their homes again* 

The sun is setting, while an host of clouds. 
In dose^mbatUed ranks, his gloiy shrouds : 
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Tet, where he sinks into his western hed, 
We may discern a gleam of dusky red 
Shoot o'er the trembling wave, as if a flame 
From some far-off volcanic island came : 
Till by degrees the lingering radiance fails. 
And night her banner spreads to the fresh-blow« 
ing gales. 

What yonder shines, with orb too broad to be 
A fellow of the starry company, 
Just o'er the horizon ? 'Tis the beacon light. 
By science planted on its rocky height : 
When wintry winds howl through the moonless 

skies. 
In vain the waves, that mountain-like arise, 
Smite the transparent casket, where that gem 
Is shrin'd, — a still-revolting diadem 
Of earthly fire, whose splendour streams afar. 
While seamen bless their artificial star* 
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Sweet flower ! though many a ruthless storm 

Sweep fiercely o'er thy slender form. 

And many a sturdier plant may bow 

In death beneath the tempest's blow. 

Submissive thou, in pensive guise, 

Uninjur'd by each gale shalt rise. 

And, deck'd with innocence, remain 

The fairest tenant of the plain : 

So, conscious of its lowly state, 

Trembles the heart assail'd by fate ; 

Yet, when the fleering blast is o'er. 

Settles as tranquil as before ; 

While the proud breast no peace shall find. 

No refuge for a troubled mind. 



THE KING AND THE MINSTREL OF ELY. 

FROM THE NORMAN-FRENCH.* 
BT J. 6. LOCKHAKT. 

LoRDiNOs list a b'ttle space, 

And I'll well repaj your grace ; 

For of a Minstrel ye shall hear 

That sought adventures far and near* 

Not far from London on a day, 

As through the fields he took his waji 

He met the King and his men6e. 

Around his neck his tabour hung. 

Stamped with gold, and richly strung : 

** For love bow (quoth the King) me tell 

Who art thou, Master Minestrel ?' — 

And he replies, withouten dread, 

** My master's man, sir King, indeed.'*— 

** And who, sir, may this master be ?"— 

•* In faith, my mistress masters me." — 

" And who thy mistress ?" — " By my word 

The goodly dame that is my lord." — 

** What name, I pray thee, dost thou bearl"— 

* Recently printed by the Rozbui^g^e CluK 
18 
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*• The same that was my sire's whilere." — 
** What name, then, had this sire of thine t" — 
*• The same, an't please ye, that's now mine.** — 
** Whence comest thou, merry MinstreH'' — 

« Thence." 
•• And whithw may'st he passing t" — *^ Hence." 
«• Speak plainly, man ; whence comest thou ?*» 
•« Why from our own good town, I trow." — 
•* Which town may that be. Master Quirk ?" 
•• The town about the minster-kirk." — 

** What minster-kirk ? — come, tell us freely.** 

«« The minster, sure, that stands in Ely.*' — 
«• And where stands Ely?" — «« God us guide. 
Where but by the water side !" — 
«• And how*s this water call'd, I pray ]" — 
«« Call'd ! not at all. Sir ; by my fay, 
The water chooseth his own way. 

And comes uncall'd both night and day." 

*• All this we knew before, my friend." — 
«* Tour wisdom, then, I can't commend : 
To question, question like a barne. 
When there was no need to learn." 

*• So help me, Jesu ! (quoth the King,) 
m ask thee yet one other thing. 

Minstrel, wilt sell thy nag to me 7" 

•« More gladly, 'faith, than give it thee."— 
•• For how much shall I have the nag ?"— 
•For just the money I shall bag."~ 
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" Is he a young one ?" — " Well I ween 
His chin hath yet no razor seen.*' — 
*• Speak truly — ^is he sharp of sight t" — 
«• Sharper, I think, by day than night." — 
•* Come, Minstrel, one plain truth declare : 
Is't a good eater ?" — " That I'll swear : 
This gelding in a single day 
Will eat more trusses, grass or hay, 
Than you 'tween January and May.*'— 
" And drinks be welH"— "Now,God us guard! 
He'll swill ye, by St. Leonard, 
More water at a single draught 
Than I in weeks, yea months, have quaff 'd." — 
" Is he a creature of good speed V — 
^ A pretty question's here, indeed ; 
Howe'er I spur, howe'er I thump, 
The head keeps still afore the rump." — 
" Now on thy conscience, draws he well t"— 
«< Good King, I scorn a lie to tell, 
He ne'er was tried, for aught I know. 
At either harquebuss or bow." — 
•* Nay, answer me — ^a truce to wit- 
Is he an easy nag to sit 1" — 
*• Conscience is conscience — ^I declare. 
Less easy than an elbow-chair." — 
*« These answers (quoth the King) are folly : 
Is the nag sound — completely, wholly 1" — 
*« In truth, lord King, I must confess, 
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He hath small claim to holiness,^ 

Else monks and priests would dress him out 

With trappings gay and fine, no doubt"— 

<< Tush ! (quoth the Monarch) art thou raving t 

I speak of staggers or the spavin."— 

" Nay, (quoth the Minstrel,) if he be 

Afflicted with such malady, 

Ho keeps his thumb thereon to me."—- 

<* Knave (quoth the King) I value not 

Thy ribald turns and quirks, a jot." — 

<' I'd rather that thou did'st, by half, 

For 'tis my trade to raise a laugh."— 

" What art thou?"—" By our lord the pope* 
No harm's in telling that, I hope : 
I'm one of not a few whose trade 
Is most to eat where least is paid ; 
As also, when a cup's in hand, 
To sit more willingly than stand ; 
Especially if dinner's o'er. 
For then one's heavier than before ; 
And to sport with dame or maid, 
When the supper-table's laid — 
Now, good my lord, I pray thee say, 
What thinkest thou of a life so gay ?" 

The King made answer : ** By my troth. 
To waste my thoughts I should be loth 
On life and manners worthless both." 

* The quibble ii on soin and »Hni 
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** Sir King, (quoth Minstrel, bending low,) 

Much to learn and much to knowt 

Sober life and solemn cheer, 

What avail they mortals here ? 

It is as sound a proof of wit 

To gaily dance as gravely sit 

Be sad and still as suits the wise, 

*Tis cunning all in worldly eyes ; 

Be blithe, and gay, the envious race 

Will pay your smile with, — Bahyfaee ; 

But frown, and they'll exclaim, What ari t 

Can lighten guiWs uneasy heart 1 

Be thou wealthy cavalier, 

And eschew the tourney-spear, 

Slander's tongue will not be dumb. 

But hint thou art A rotten plum. 

And if, upon the other hand, 

Thou haunt high places in the land. 

Heads as many shall be shaken. 

And as dark suspicions taken. 

Your courtly gatlantSy thus they speak. 

Ride brave^ and honest burghers break. — 

If e'en the shoes upon thy feet 

Be, as beseemeth, tight and neat. 

They'll say : I wis they pinch and smarts 

Much comfort to thy silly heart ! 

But if, purchance, they're old ajid wide« 

One's ready on the other side 
18* 
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Wko, with a grin of equal grace, 

Shall whisper : BUasing an his facB^ 

The kind good frere for charity ^ 

Th{U did his sandal shoon untie 

And give to this poor passer-by ! 

If thou love the ladies dearly, 

Praise and honour them sincerely, 

Each ribald tongue is prorapt to swear, 

Yon rake betrays him by his air. 

But if aloof thou'rt seen to keep, 

T%at will not set the fiend to sleep. — 

If duly as the mom comes round. 

In the confessional I am found, 

Before the priest to speak my sin, 

And pardon of the church to ^vin. 

One says, Some prayers are starling-trickif 

On such my hope I scarce would fix : 

But if I pass the steeple by. 

Another whispers, with a sigh, 

Mas ! to death some people jog^ 

As careless as my puppy-dog ! 

If sorrowing over follies past, 

My soul I humble with a fast, 

Says one, What horror hath he done 

Destroyed a father ? or a son? 

Yet, if I never fast a whit. 

This mends the matter ne'er a bit ; 
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An open reprobate once more, 
I'm Curat of God^ and clean given o^er ! 
— O God ! we live in such a time, 
That keep ub e'er so pure from crimey 
We ne'er can hope to shelter'd be 
From bold or coward calumny !" 

*' Sir Minstrel, (quoth the King,) in sootht 
Just when thou wilt, thou knowest the truth : 
Here, hold thy hand, and take thy fee ; 
But e'er thou go'st — one word with thee-^ 
What art may keep a Royal Name 
In uncalumniated fame ?"— 

** Sir, (quoth the Minstrel,) thus say I» 
Be not too humble nor too high ; 
Too much of one thing, runs the saWt 
Is good for nothing ; make that law. 
In Latm also down 'tb come, 
Tenent beaii w«dtMm." 

Whoso this tale shall well perpend. 
To him sound doctrine it may lend ; 
He, even he, God's truth may tell, 
That doth wear the cap cmd bell. 
And so unto an end I bring, 
The story of our lord the King, 
And Ely's merry Minstrel. 



OVER A COVERED SEAT 

IN TttB 

fLOWEIUSlRDSN IT HOLLAND-HOUSE, WHERE THE AUTHOR OP 

THE "FLEASURS8 OP MEMORY" HAS BEEN ACCU8T0MED 

TO SIT, APPEAR THE FOLLOWING LINES. 

Hkrs Rogers sat, and here for ever dwell, 
To me, those pleasures that he sings so welL 

TASSAU. HOLLAND. 

How happily sheltered is he who reposes 
In this haunt of the poet, o'ershadowed with 

roses, 
While the sun is rejoicing, unclouded on high^ 
And summer's full m&jesty reigns in the sky ! 

Let me in, and be seated. — I'll try if, thus 
placed, 
I can catch but one spark of his feeling and taste. 
Can steal a sweet note from his musical strain, 
Or a ray of his genius to kindle my brain. 

Well — ^now I am fairly installed in the bower, 
How lovely the scene ! How propitious the 

hour! 
The breeze is perfumed by the hawthorn it stirs ; 
All is beauty around me ; — ^but nothing occurs ; 
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Not a thought, I protest, though I'm here and 

alone, 
Not a line can I hit on that Rogers would own^ 
Though mj senses are ravished, mj feelings in 

tune. 
And Holland's my host, and the season la 

June. 
The trial is ended. Nor garden nor grove* 
Though poets amid them may linger or rove, 
Nor a seat e'en so hallowed as this can impart 
The fancy and fire that must spring from the 

heart. 
So I rise, since the Muses continue to frown, 
No more of a poet than when I sat down ; 
While Rogers, on whom they look kindly, can 

strike 
Their Ijrre, at all times, in all places, alike. 

HSNRT hVTTBSLU 



STANZAS 

BT LORD F. L. OLOWBH, 

ON THE EXECUTION MIUTAIRE, 

A PRINT FROM A PICTURE BT TI6NER0N. 

It exhibits the moment when the condemned soldier kneels to 
receiye the fire of the par^ appointed to be his executioners. 
His firiend, and the priest, are seen retiring. His dog, whom ho 
b endeavouring to shake off, still fawns upon him, and seemo 
desirous to share his fate. 

His doom has been decreedy 
He has own'd the fatal deed, 

And its forfeit is here to abide : 
No mercy now can save, 
They have dug the soldier's grave* 
And the hapless and the brave 

Kneels beside. 

No bandage wraps his eye, 
He is kneeling there to die, 

Unblinded, undaunted, alone. 
His parting prayer has ceased. 
And his comrade, and the priest, 
From their gloomy task released, 

Both ore gone. 
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His Idndred are not near 
The fatal shot to hear, 

They can but weep the deed when 'tis done , 
They would shriek, and wail, and pray. 
It is good for him to-day. 
That his friends are far away, 

— ^All but one! 

In mute, but wild despair. 
The faithful hound is there ; 

He has reach'd his master's side with a 
spring. 
To the hand which rear'd and fed. 
Till the ebbmg pulse has fled. 
Till that hand is cold and dead, 

He will cling. 

What art, in lure or wile. 
That one can now beguile 

From the side of his master and friend t 
He has burst nis cord In twain ; 
To the arm which strives in vain 
To repel him, he will strain 

To the end. 

The tear-drop who shall blame, 
Though it dim the veteran's aim, 

Though each breast along the line heave the 
sighi 
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Yet 'twere cruel now to save, 
And together in the grave. 
Tie 'ftilhfiii and this brave, 
L^t. them. lie*. 



THE PANORAMA. 

I shall never forget ^e intense delight ^th 
which I first beheld a PanoranHui, t was tlmi a 
boy of some ten ^ears okl, who had seen a few of 
the more obvious wonders of London, wiUi a 
most insatiate appetite. My imaginatkin wiw 
never tired of thinking oJT the height 6/f die ball of 
St Paul's, which my fears would toot allow «ie 
to climb ; — ^my memory defightedly lingered 
amongst the wax-work of Westminster Abbey, 
making fearful confusion in my dreams of Gene- 
ral Monk, looking white and interesting on his 
neighbour, the unhappy Maid of Honor, who 
died of a wound in her finger ; while the fhir 
victim of housewifery was frowning as gauntly 
as if her pale forehead were covered with ttte 
skull-cap of the Puritan. Miss Linwood's ex- 
ploits in worsted were then the rage, and more 
especially delightful were they to the ladies. I 
remember her copy of Barker's Woodman, but I 
remember nothing more. As I left Miss Lin- 
wood's exhibition, (I think it was then in Hano- 
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Tw-square.) I was invited to see the Panorama. 
I had not a shadow of an idea what a Panorama 
could mean ;— and the dear friend who was my 
guide WMrted to giw me a surprise. I was led 
along a somewhat dark passage, up a narrow 
stair:— and then— (oh! that my mind could ever 
again feel, at flie contemplation of the most sub- 
lime or the most beautiful object of nature, as it 
felt at that moment)— there lay my beloved 
Windsor, stretched at my feet I screamed 
with an agony of pleasure. I knew that I was 
in tondon;— but tfcere was spread before me 
the park, where I was wont to play— the terraces, 
^ence t had used to gaze upon the disbmt 
hfflg— the river, whose osier bowets were as fa- 
miliar to me as my own UtUe garden-the steep 
mH narrow streets, which I then thought the 
perfection of architecture-flie very house m 
wHich I was bom. I rubbed my eyes-I was 
»wak»-the scene was still &ere. I stramed 
rfy ears, and I ftncied fliat I heard the cawing 
oT &e rooks in those old towers. It was wifli 
aiBculty that I could be dragged away ;-«id, 
wheii I came out into the garish sunshme of 
L«i^er-8quare,and8aw Ae bustling crowds, 
aiia! heard the din of the aniious' city, I was re- 
tachuiUy convinced thai I had looked upon a 
pictow,«id I thought that flie extreme boundar 
Siof «t had beeo wadied in the Pwonuna. 



BOSALIS. 

BT DBRWEMT CONWAT. 

Tbb facts on which the foUowing little story 
is founded, I became acquainted with during a 
summer ramble in Dauphiny, which my young 
readers, no doubt, know to have been one of the 
provinces of France, before that country was 
divided into departments ; and which now com- 
prehends the departments of the Isere, the uppei 
Alps, and the Drome. The little village of IjS. 
Berg^re, in the latter of these, is the scene of 
my story ; and, perhaps, when some of my young 
friends grow up to be men and women, they ma 
go abroad, and see the village where my heroia; 
Rosalie resided, and sit down under one of the . 
almond trees, and think of her and her brother 
Albert, and of all I am going to relate. 

The father of Rosalie rented a small vineyardt 
the produce of which was no more than sufficient 
to procure daily bread ; but with this, no one was 
discontented: never did the family assemble 
around the table, spread with bread and fruit, and 
milk* without expressing the gratitude of the 
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heart) to Him, who had so kindly provided for 
their daily necessities. 

Albert ^nd Rosalie were the only children of 
their parents ; and Albert was five years older 
than his sister. No children were ever more 
united than Albert and Rosalie. While an in- 
fant, Albert had been her little guardian ; he had 
walked with her, and carried her across little 
brooks, and sat down with her, and weaved bas- 
kets of sainfoin for her,^— and, when she passed 
from infancy into childhood, he became her in- 
structor andlier companion ; for the curi of the 
village, having noticed the quickness and good 
dispositions of Albert, had a sort of paternal af- 
fection for him, and had taught him those ele^ 
inents of knowledge, which he, in his turn, was 
eager to communif ate to his sister. 

Time thus passed awayj Rosalie was almost 
thirteen, and Albert's eighteenth birth-day had 
a? .i?ed. Shortly before this period, a new con- 
scription — ^which, let me inform my young read- 
ers, means an allotment of young men to serve 
in the army — ^had been ordered by the emperor ; 
and it was, unfortunately, the very day after 
Albert had attamed his eighteenth year, that a 
return was to be made, of all the youths within 
the department who had reached that age. Al- 
bert's name was given in with the rest; and* 
ualttCkUy, the next day he was drawn a con 
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^ript ! Rosalie knew that this event waa pos- 
sible — for Albert had explained it to her; but 
yet, when he was seen vaulting over the low 
wall into the yinejaid* in the evening, his hat 
decorated with a cockade, the sxnUe foi»ook her 
lips — she hid her face in her hands, — and a tor- 
rent of tears gushed from her eyes. It was a 
gloomy evening within the cottage of old Du- 
iresne : he, the bereaved father, hardly raised 
his head ; his wife, the affectionate mother of 
Albert, did nothing but weep and lament by 
turns. As for ftosalie, — she could not remaiB 
in the cottage, but strayed beyond the vineyard 
to a grassy slope, and sat her down beneath one 
of the almond-trees, that she might the more 
freely give vent to her sorrow ; and she was at 
last recalled to herself by the voice of her bro- 
ther — who came in search of her, to bring her 
home^ as the damps were beginning to rise. A 
neighbor, but ope of the richest in that district* 
was sitting in the cottage, when Rosalie retoro* 
ed,^ — ^he, too, had that day had a son drawn a 
conscript; and as Rosalie entered the house 
she heard him say, that he had already agreed 
lor a substitute for his son ; and that die bargait; 
would cost him five hundred francs, which my 
young fiiends know is equal to twea^ sove^ 
reigns I and Rosalie also heard, that it yet 
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tmnted fourteen dajs of the time fixed for the 
maxch of the conscripts. 

Manj a timey after neighbor Dubois had ta^en 
kavoy and drawn the latch after him, did Rosalie 
repeat to herself what he had said, — and long did 
she ponder upon it after she had laid her head 
upon the pillow. Five hundred francs could 
sare Albert ; for, with the idea of his going to 
the wars, Rosalie could not separate the cer- 
tatnfy of his being killed. But how were the 
BiVe hundred francs to be obtained? Rosalie 
knew well her father had them not,— and as for 
herself— -she, poor thing, had only two sous. 
In short, with a sad heart and swollen eyes, she 
dropped asleep ; but sorrows seldom pursue the 
youthful mind into the watches of the night, — 
and Rosalie slept soundly, and awoke refreshed 
pot long after the lark had sung his first hymn 
at the gates of heaven. 

Now, I have not yet told my young readers, 
what I must no longer withhold from them, that 
Rosalie, ever since she had been a very little 
girl — ^not more, perhaps, than eight years old — 
had employed herself, during her play hours, in 
a pursuit that had no doubt been to her a source 
of much childish delight. It was not painting 
thai yfUB Rosalie's pursuit : there were no co- 
lon,..HM> brushes to be bought* — no drawing- 
iQMtfr to be found at La Bexg^re $ nor, if tb#re 
19* 
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were, had Rosalie the means of paying for these. 
Neither was Rosalie's pursuit the collection of 
insects — she was too tender-hearted for this ; 
for, if she caught a beautiful insect, it was with 
the light touch of gentleness, only to admire its 
purple wing and let it go. Rosalie's pursuit 
was, to gather and preserve wild flowers, which 
she dried in so perfect a manner, that almost 
every charm remained with them ; but, beside 
this, Rosalie had found out the art of taking 
such perfect impressions from them, upon silk, 
(which was given to her, every year, by the 
Lyons merchant, who bought the produce of 
her father's vineyard,) that the grace — ^the tints 
— the freshness — all but the fragrance of the 
fk>wers, continued to live in these impressions. 
I do not know by what process Rosalie con- 
trived to do this, else I would communicate it to 
my youthful readers ; but they have probably 
pursuits more important than this to occupy 
their time,— and are not, as po<w Rosalie was, 
without the means or opportunities of cultivating 
their minds. It is only the kind-heartedness of 
Rosalie, and her perseverance and courage in 
&e cause of filial affection, that I am desiioos 
•of recommending. 

Rosdie, as I have said, awoke early, and re- 
freshed, the raoniing afler she had wept herself 
•sleep at the thoughts of being parted &mi 
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Albert ; and after having dressed herself^ and 
■aid her prayers, — ^in which she did not forget 
to name her brother, — she happened to turn her 
eyes upon some withered mountain anemones, 
rare and beautiful plants, which she had plucked 
the day before ; and these were the first flowers 
she had ever neglected, and allowed to wither : 
her herbier was lying open before her ; she took 
it up, and turned over the leaves, and many were 
the beautiful fon^, and lovely hues, that met 
her eyes. '< Can this," said she to herself, " be 
of any value ?-*-oh, that I had not neglected 
these anemones, the only ones 1 ever found.'' 
That day, and every day for more than a week, 
ftosalie was absent the greater part of the morn- 
ing ; and every evening she applied herself, 
with more than usual care, to the occupation of 
filling her herbier. Her father and her mother, 
and Albert too, wondered that she should with- 
draw herself so much from the society of one 
she so dearly loved, and with whom she was so 
aoon to part : but something was evidently la* 
boring in die mind of the youthful Kosalie ; at 
length, her afiectionate mother drew from her 
her secret. 

•« Rosalie* my dear child," said her mother, 
one day, as she came in with a handful of 
flowers, after having been long absent, "Tour 
fttfaer was seeking for jmou to day, to tie ths 
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urines ; b«it how is H, love, that when our Albert 
is so soon to leave us, you stay so Uttle at home t 
you used to love Albert, Rosalie." 

Poor Rosalie 1 — it was too much for her to be 
•ospected of indifference for her brother ; ^m 
burst into tears, and hid her head in her Hiother*8 
lap, continuing to sob bitterly. But when her 
mother raised her up and kissed her, and told her 
she was sure she loved Albert, Rosalie wiped 
her eye^f and told her all she had to telL Her 
kerbitTf she said, she was sure must be worth 
something ; she would carry it to Valence, and 
sell it : and all these days she had been occupied 
a seeking for flowers, more rare and more beai^ 
tiful than those she possessed ; she would no^-* 
she could not — part from Albert; she wouki 
labour day and night to fill her herbter^ if she 
might but obuiin leave to go to Valence and sell 
it : and here Rosalie again began to weep. No 
one spoke; but as her father and mother ex- 
changed looks, their eyes, too, filled with tears. 
Neither father nor mother saw any prospect of 
good from Rosalie's project ; and yet, when she 
ran and fetched her treasure, and spread out ita 
beauties before them, Rosalie's scheme did not 
seem to their simple minds so absolutely vision- 
ary. Rosalie anxiously watched the effect of her 
esdkibition, and seeing it fitvourable, beseechingly 
iBiplored her parents to grant her petition : ibs 
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liVui oftdn, she said, walked farther In search of 
flowers than to Valence ; if she did not succeed, 
diings were no worse — ^but she was certain of 
success, — and her mother had a relation not far 
from Yalence, where she could remain all night. 
At length her father and mother Tielded—- more 
to gratify the virtuotts wish of an affectionate 
c&Ud, than from any other motive, — and next 
morning was fixed for Rosalie's journey. 

Rosalie went early to bed, that she might' be 
fortified by rest, against the fatigues of the next 
day; and by sun-rise she was ready to set out. 
Having carefully tied up her herbier in a hand* 
kerchief^ and put it into a little basket, which she 
took to bring home some necessaries from 
Yalence, she went on tiptoe down the wooden 
stairs, that she might not disturb her parents. 
The wakeful mother, however, heard her, and 
calling ^ Rosnlie," Rosalie was the next moment 
in her arms, — and with the kisses and blessings 
of both mother and father, she drew the door 
after her, and passed into the vineyard. There 
another embrace awaited her, — for Albert was 
already at work, and watching her departure. 
He, although he tenderly loved his sister, and 
secretly wished to remain, yet felt some little 
pride in being destined for the pursuit of glory, 
and had never either thwarted or encouraged 
Rosalie's project* which ha believed would come 
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te nothing. One other embrace, and «* Admh 
vumfrhre^^^ and " on retwtr, ma chert soeur^^^ and 
Rosalie had left the viuejard, and w«a on tli# 
road to Yalence. 

It was as lovely a Maj morning as ever broke 
upon the beauties of Dauphiny : the fields were 
yet gemmed with dew ; the woods st6od silent 
in thick masses, the uprisen sun darting its 
yellow rays among their trunks ; the deer were 
standing in the glades, snuffing the breath of 
morning ; and the little birds were trimming their 
moist plumes, in preparation for their early soar- 
ing and matin-song. I think I see Rosalie trip- 
ping along, her little basket slung under her am, 
end now and then opening the lid, and assuring 
herself of the safety of her treasure. 

It was three long leagues to Yalence ; but 
Rosalie hardly slackened her pace all the way ; 
for if at any time she felt a disposition to relaaCf 
the thought of her brother, and the importance 
of her mission, immediately gave her new 
strength, and urged her on her way ; once or 
twice, indeed, she stopped to look at a flower by 
the way-side, — and two or three times, to take 
out, and open her kerbier^ that she might be more 
and more certain its contents were really as beau- 
tiful as she fancied them to be. 

It was marketnlay at Yalence ; numbera of 
gjrla were standing with baskets of yegetafale% 
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HiKtcrt And eggs, — and some few with tomen t 
wnoiig the latter, Rosalie took her place : heing 
a stranger to the market girls, all of whom knew 
each other, and her little basket being closed* the 
was an object of some curiosity to them. For 
a considerable time, she stood without anj one 
taking notice of her, considering in whal way 
she was to display her treasure to the persona 
who had now begun to look into the baskets and 
make purchases ; at length, one of the maifcaft 
girls, who was standing nearest to her, address- 
ing her, *< ma Petite^'^ requested to know if sh« 
had any thing to sell ; and what she had in her 
basket Rosalie drew forth her herhter^ and was 
unloosening the string, whem a lady coming by^ 
asked the same question, which Rosalie an^ 
swered by dropping a curtesy, and putting ths 
herhier into her hand ; but afler exawuning thft 
leaves, she returned it to Rosalie, and passed mu 
Soon afler, another stopped, and turned over the 
leaves of her herbier ; one specimen was called 
•« joW," another *« gtnHU^ and a thuti ** mperlH f* 
but the lady never inquired the prices of them ; 
many others looked at Rosalie's herhi^rt afi 
praised the beauty of her specimens,--*sonw 
passed extravagant encomiums upoB her tnge* 
nnity, but she only found one cu8tomer-*-«n 
elderly gentleman, who, calling her ^ jMraurs ai- 
/ofU," gave her five francs for as many leaves of 
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her herhier. At last poor Rosalie was left almost 
•lone ; and as she saw the girls one by one leave 
their stations, having sold the contents of their 
baskets, her heart quite failed her, and with tears 
in her ejes, she put her htrhier into her basket* 
and went in search of the relation's house where 
she had promised to stay all night. But Rosalie 
had only been once before in Valence, and going 
out at the wrong gate, she might have walked all 
night before reaching the hamlet where her rela- 
tion lived : but Rosalie still walked onwards, 
with a sad heart, indeed, and every minute grow- 
ing more weary, and her feet more tender, from 
the hard paved roads, which were very different 
from the meadows where she used to seek for 
flowers. The sun was near setting, and Rosalie, 
entirely exhausted, and beginning to be afraid, 
sat down upon a stone, at the gate of a fine 
chateau, and began to weep. 

She had sat but a very short time, when a per- 
son on horseback stopped at the gate. Rosalie, 
with the instinctive civility of a French child, 
rose to open the gate, — ^and at the same moment, 
recognized the old gentleman who had given her 
five fiwiCB for five leaves from her herhier ; 
while he also, at once knew the little interesting 
girl who had so ingenious. a method of proi^eTV- 
ing, and taking the impressions of flowers. He 
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was one of those persons who nerer see dis- 
tress without feeling a desire to relieve it ; and 
when he saw Rosalie's swollen ejes and trem- 
hling steps, he kindly inquired into the cause ; 
and dismounting from his horse, and walking up 
the avenue, taking hold of her hand, he' soon 
drew from her, her little tale of sorrow. 

The Baron Chaubert had no wife living, but he 
had four daughters ; two, about the same age as 
Rosalie, and two a little older ; and the greatest 
*)leasure and pride in the father, was, to see his 
laughters instructed in all that was useful, and 
accomplished in all that was pleasing; audit 
was for their use in the stud/ of painting, that he 
had purchased the leaves of Rosalie's herhier^ 
while at the same time, he had felt a pleasure in 
rewarding ingenuity. Rosalie, and her story, 
were introduced to the young ladies at the same 
time, and nothing could exceed their adnuration 
of the impressions on silk, which Rosalie show- 
ed to them, except their admiration of the pur- 
pose for which she had carried them firom home ; 
nor could any thing exceed their anxiety to be- 
come acquainted with so pleasing an art, except 
their anxiety to befriend Rosalie. " I am sure, 
my dear children," said their father to them, •*you 
would like Rosalie to teach you to make such 
chatming pictures as these 5'* every fiwje glad 
90 
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dwed at dio idoa— and eveij toa^e was ready to 
(Kq>ress delight at the proposal ! Some fruit was 
ordered for Rosalie's refreshment, and quickly 
the little girl and her four pupils were seatod at 
a table; silk provided— -fresh flowers brought 
from the garden— and every face esqpressive of 
the most delighted attention, as Rosalie, taking 
the flowers and the silk in her hand* began 
« Vayez «<H«f , imadamef,.^^ It needed but a little 
while to perfect the young ladies in the art ; and 
in less than an hour each had a flower, graceful 
and glowing, upon white silk, to present to papa. 
** My dears,'' said he, examining the specimens 
** we are all much iiidebted to our young friend, 
but our thanks are not sufficient ; she has given 
to you a new source of pleasure, which, but for 
her, you might never have possessed ; I am 
sure you are willing in return to continue to her 
a source of &r higher pleasure, — the society of a 
Ipnd brother ; go then to your stores, and bring 
each of you what you can afford." In a moment 
they were at the door, and in a few minutes more, 
they had returned, and were about to present a 
pretty bead purse to Rosalie, filled with silver 
and gold, when the baron said, "Hold, my 
children, I wished but to show Rosalie, that vir- 
tue is sure to find sympathy and reward ; but it 
is your father who pays for your education ; the 



purse itself, however, shall be a ffd from j,oq. 
The B«uroo then taking Rosalie's Aer6ter, {lut 
twenfy-<fiye louis-d'ors into the purse, and placed 
it in Rosalie's basket, saying with a axnile, ** tea 
4>f them are for the herbier ; five, for teaching 
my dau^ters your pretty art ; and the other ten 
you are to return when you grow rich ; Rosalie, 
all the vdiile, could not find words to thank them, 
but stood, with burning cheeks, down which tears 
of gratitude and joy rapidly followed one another. 

Rosalie, exhausted with the fatigues of the 
day, was soon conducted to bed by her sympa- 
thising young friends ; joy, for a while kept her 
awake ; but she at length dropped into a deep 
sleep, — and next morning, with the kind adieus 
of the young ladies, she was conducted on a 
mule, to within a short distance of her father's 
▼ineyard. Need I tell what joy followed the 
narrative of her adventiure, and her success ; or 
what blessings were bestowed upon her ? I am 
sure I need not, — ^my young readers can easily 
picture the fiimily group, — and the questions, and 
smiles, and kind looks, that passed among them. 
But there was something beyond this, — ^the in- 
ward contentment which follows the happy ac- 
complishment of a virtuous resolution, — and this, 
Rosalie felt 

I have nothing to add to my story, more than 
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that, some time idler this event, Dufresne and 
his family removed to a large vineyard, on the 
estate of the Baron Chaubert, where, as he in- 
creased in wea!th, he joyfully repaid . le ten 
louis-d*ors,— and still acknowledged in his pros- 
peitythe hand of God; and that Albert t^vcr 
continued to remember with gratitude, and to 
repay with kindness, the affection and the ser- 
vices of his beloved sister. 
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